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- The Object of Agricultural Reading. 





That “there were heroes before Agamemnon,” and 
Good Farmers previously to the days of Agricultural Jour- 
nals, are both indisputable facts. Men breathed the air, 
and were drowned in water, and drank wine, before they 
knew from one another the elements which enter into the 
composition of each, or had studied the action of the lungs 
and the chemistry of digestion. ‘Are we the richer,” 
queries Lord Bacon, who with all his love of theory thus 
sturdily stands up for the priority of practice—‘are we 
the richer by one poor invention, by reason of all the 
learning that hath been these many hundred years? The 
industry of artificers maketh some small improvement of 
things invented; and chance sometimes, in experiment- 
ing, maketh us to stumble upon somewhat which is new; 
but all the disputation of the learned never brought to 
light one effect of nature before unknown. When things 
are known and found out, then they can descant upon 
them, they can knit them into certain causes, they can re- 
duce them to their principles. If any instance of ex- 
perience stand against them, they can range it in order by 
some distinction.” 

What was more broadly true in other Arts, before Ba- 
con’s time, remains in great measure true of Agriculture 
still. Practice precedes Science. It is the business of 

. Science to explain the things that “‘are known and found 
out” in Practice; and these things, and the progress of 
Science in their explanation, it is the business of the 
Agricultural Journal to record and render as widely ac- 
cessible as it can. We venture to assert that the best far- 
mers who lived in the era before Agricultural reading was 
within reach, neglected no means they did possess, of in- 
forming themselves as to the practice of others—not only 
in their own neighborhoods but also in other lands. We 
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doubt moreover if they did not—each as he was, more or 
less, a “‘learned man,” endeavor to “knit into certain 
causes” the events of his daily life, and to “reduce to 


The fruits of these latter efforts, indeed, are seen in many 
a maxim which still retains its bold upon the popular 
credence, even when subsequent investigation or the pro- 
gress of learning has shown it to be totally at variance 
both with probability and truth, 

The point to which we are coming, and to which it ap- 
pears no more than seasonable, as well as reasonable, that 
we should ask especial attention at this time, is the ground- 
lessness of two objections which are frequently urged by 
farmers when the importance of reading an Agricultural 
journal is pressed upon them—namely, that they “ already 
know more good farming than they can put in practice,” 
or that there ‘‘ were just as good farmers fifty years ago, 
when no one thought of a farmer’s paper, as there are 
now,” 

The truth is—and it is well expressed by Mr. Mitchell 
in his late New-Englander contribution—“ the best farmer 
then, as the best farmer now, is the man who has the largest 
practical familiarity with the great class of facts, whether 
scientific or experimental, which has a bearing upon his 
trade. This class of facts,” he continues, “is enlarging 
every year ;” to keep up with their progress the farmer is 
now offered the simplest and cheapest of all ways, in the 
Agricultural journal—and it is the very purpose of the facts 
and opinions therein narrated to point out how the good 
farming that is old and already known, has been and may 
be renewed in the successful practice of the individual— 
to adduce hundreds of “instances of experience,” which 
each, according to his own circumstances, “can range in 
order by some distinction.” 

Mr. Mitchell more than intimates, it is true, in the arti- 
cle just quoted, that ‘‘ Youatt and Liebig’s Letters, and 
Johnson’s Muck Report, and files of the Country GenTLE- 
wan and Homestead,” or “all the best implements,” or 
‘““a few calves from Mr. Thorne,” will not—alone or to- | 
gether—serve the purpose of ‘ that business tact, and ener- 
gy, and shrewdness, which are, after all, at the bottom of 
all good farm management.” But the possession of these, 
is the gaining of just so many additional points in the 
| competition with one’s fellows. Mr. M. is right in asserting 
| that “ignorance of the principles on which good farm 
practice rests, is quite consistent with an adroit manage- 
ment of a great many practical and patent truths,” but he 
is none the less correct in assuming that “ THE Best cultiva- 
tors of any country or age have invariably wrought up to 
the topmost level of the science and information of their 
day.” 

We do not, then, represent a “ file of the Country Gen 
TLEMAN,” or al! the volumes of THe CuLtivatonr as 3, uni 
versal panacea for bad farming, any more than we regarv- 
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crops. But we do regard either as shedding a light upon 
the “‘ things that are known and found out” in practice, to 
go back again to the Baconian quotation—which no farmer 
who desires to be on a “‘Jevel with the science and infor- 
mation of his day” can afford to be without; and it is 
now just a time of year when we are compelled to ask the 
aid of every reader who agrees with us, in extending this 
opinion—the more widely the better—among his friends. 
Scattered as our subscription list is, through every State 
and Territory,—there is abundant room for its great ex- 
tension by a very little effort on the part of individual 


“DON'T ATTEMPT TOO MUCH.” 


The “ besetting sin” of a great many people is that they 
attempt more than they can accomplish—begin to build 
without considering the cost of finishing the structure 
planned—and the caution above written, is one as often 
needed by the farmer as by the members of any other 
class of community. Especially is it a folly of the farmer 
to “attempt too much” in extending his labor over % 
large space ; and the more we see of farm management, 
the stronger is our conviction that concentration in ex- 
penditure of labor and capital is the great need of our 





readers; and in again renewing our expression of thanks system of agriculture. The contrary plan of expansion 


to those who have thus exerted themselves in the past, it 
is in the confident hope that their example will give rise to 
its own more general imitation in the future, and that both 
Tue Curtivator and the Cocnrry GenTLEMAN will be 
welcome visitors at many more firesides during the com- 
ing year than ever before. 

We may remind those who kindly undertake the task of 


very generally prevails; the furming is ‘‘laid on thin,” 
the ground is “run over” rather than cultivated, when, 
to sccure any reasonable profit it only needs to be farmed 
well and thoroughly, employing no more land than can be 
fitted for the crop in the best manner. 

Just look at the matter. Is it good policy to expand 
the labor of putting in a ercp over six acres, when at the 


extending our circulation, that any who decline to sub- | same cost a like result may be realized from three or four ? 
acribe for the Country GenTLEMAN on account either | That is, put double the labor in preparation and culture 
of its price or because “they would have no time to| and twice the manure per acre ; and, taking out additional 
read it,” will obtain in Tox Cuitivator, monthly, a less | cost of seed, rent, and taxes that must be paid, were you 


frequent visitor which they can surely find. the leisure 


to sow the larger number of acres, you will get as much 


to consult, while in point of price, as compared with | or more profit from the three as from the six. Besides, 


the amount and value of its contents, we have no hesi- 
tation in ranking it as the cheapest Publication in this 
country. ‘For five years past Tux CuLtivator,” says an 


the satisfaction of looking at and gathering the crop, and 
the credit it will be to you as a farmer. 
It is too frequently the case that a great number of 


Ohio subscriber, whose letter comes to hand as we write, | noor animals are kept at no profit, while a few good ones 


‘has made its monthly visit at my house, without an 


would give a handsome return. A cow which makes only 


oinission, and at each visit has come filled with so much | just enough butter to pay for her keeping is a poor invest- 


valuable information that I regard it as a necessary of 


ment, when we may as well have one which will do twice 


life. A few neighbors and friends have read it for seve-| ,, much, and cost no more for pasture and meadow. The 
ral years, and I intend that more of them shall do so, for | .me is true of growing stock. Good cattle well fed, will 
its cheapness pa it within the _ of m<: ey grow and will sell at good prices—“ scalawags” are poor 
no farmer can oe to do without it, 1 have some | property to the owner, hard to keep, and still harder to 
neighbors who are ‘ wise in their own conceit,’ and des- dispose of at cost, to say nothing of profit, Better two or 


pise book farming ; but let them have a sick calf, and they 
are ever ready to look over my volumes of the Tue Cut- 
TIVATOR.” 

The club rates of Toe Cuttrvator are Ten Copies, to- 
gether with the ANNUAL ReeisteR for 1861, to each sub- 
seriber, for $5; and any subscriber to the Country Gen- 
TLEMAN, making up sucha club for the Cultivator and 
Register, will receive a copy of the Reeister for himself, 
and be entitled to his Country GENTLEMAN for one year 
at the club rate of $1.50. 

Clubs for either the CuLtivator or the Country Gen- 


different post offices, if so desired. Subscribers in the 
tish Provinces are reminded that 6 cents must be added 
for each CuLtivaTor and 25 cents for each Country GEN- 
TLEMAN, to prepay American postage to the lines. The 
Club Terms of the Country GENTLEMAN and inducements 
to Subscribers to Toe Cuntivator, will be found on page 
88. 
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Exports oF FLovr anp Grain.—There were exported 
from this country to Great Britain and Ireland, between 
Sept. 1 and Nov. 16, 1860, 7,799,057 bushels of wheat, 
while during the same period in 1859, only 183,907 bushels 
were exported.” The flour sent during the same period in 
1860, was 584,116 barrels, against 76,290 in 1859—mak- 
ing an increase in the value of wheat and flour—calling | 
the wheat §1 per bush. and the dour $5 per bbl.—of $10,- | 
154,280. | 





three good calves than a dozen stunted scrubs; better a 
few prime sheep than a large flock of worthless ones ; bet- 
ter to count value than number, and bushels and tons 
than acres, with only light crops. 

Farmers attempt too much when they furnish other in- 
terests with capital to the neglect of their own farms. 
There is no outside investment equal to one judiciously 
made at home. Draining, manuring—all real improve-, 
ments—return better interest than stocks or mortgages, 
and should employ the capital of the farmer. 

—_- _ ——-©-@ @- —--- --— 


A New Tomato. 





The Gardener's Chronicle of Nov. 24, thus notices a 
new tomato, recently produced in France: 

It appears in a circular from Messrs. Vilmorin that they 
are offering seeds of A NEW UPRIGHT TOMATO, which requires 
no support. This plant is said to be entirely different 
from the kinds previously known. Its stem is two feet 
high or more, quite upright, and so remarkably strong and 
stiff as to be strictly self-supporting—a highly commenda- 
ble quality. It branches less than the common great red 
tomato, is less Jeafy, and does not want so much pinching. 
The Jeaves are rather curled, much puckered, very firm, 
and closely placed on the sturdy branches. Their color 
is a remarkably deep shining green. It does not bear so 
freely as the common tomato, but its fruit, which is of the 
same color, is larger and more regularly formed. In earli- 
ness it is intermediate between the Early Red (rouge ha- 
tive,) and the Great Red (rouge grosse.) It was raised 
from seed by Grenier, the gardener of M. de Fleurieux, 
at a place called the Chateau de Laye, wherefore it is to 
be called the Zomate de Laye. 
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The Cultivation and Management of Sandy or 
Light Soils. 





In almost every section of our country there are tracts, 
of greater or less extent, of sandy, gravelly, or light loamy 
soils. Even in New-England, notwithstanding the moun- 
tainous and rocky character of many sections of it, in the 
ageregate there is within its limits immense quantities of 
light sandy lands, which generally, when spoken of, are 
designated as “ pine lands,” as the original forest growth 
when the country was first settled, was mostly composed 
of the white and other varieties of pine trees. These soils 
are the result of past geological agencies, and by geolo- 
gists are termed drift or diluvial, while the lower-lying 
lands, borderiug our rivers and smaller streams, are called 
alluvial soils—in some sections they are termed ‘ bottom 
lands ;” in other, intervales. The alluvial or intervale 
lands are frequently the most productive and valuable 
lands we have, though they vary somewhat in natural fer- 
tility and agricultural value. 


The diluvial or sandy soils, generally forming the second 
terrace above the rivers, vary greatly in their natural fer- 
tility and agricultural value, aside from their nearness to 
or remoteness from markets. These differences are gene- 
rally owing to the chemical, mineral and physical compo- 
sition of the earthy materials forming them; some of 
which, if they can be called soils, consist almost entirely 
of fine silicious sands, barren or destitute of vegetation of 
any kind. Large tracts of such are found on Cape Cod 
and elsewhere. There may be particular locations and 
ether conditions where the reclamation, by heavy dress- 
ings of clay or muck and manure, of such “blowing 
sands ” may be made to pay; but as long as the best of 
land in unlimited quantity can be purchased at $1.25 per 
acre, most ef these sands had better be left to the sport of 
the winds. 


We do not now recollect of having seen any published 
aecount of extensive and valuable improvements, being 
made upon these barren sands in this country; but in the 
course of our agricultural reading we have been made ac- 
quainted with many extensive and profitable improve- 
ments of the better qualities of these light soils ; and these 
improvements have been made in various sections of this 
and other countries, and by different methods, and of 
eourse at great difference of cost, but generally we think 
they have returned a fair profit for the outlay; and it will 
be our object in this, to lay before our readers some ac- 
count of the various methods that have been pursued by 
different farmers to improve and render fertile and pro- 
ductive much of the badly managed and worn-out light 
soils under consideration, for they possess some valuable 
inherent qualities over clayey and other stiff heavy soils. 
They are easily plowed and cultivated; they require no 
drainage, and though light and dry, are quick and kindly, 
and in wet and otherwise favorable seasons, they usually 
yield good returns for the labor and manure bestowed 
upon them. In some sections of the country, particularly 
in portions of New-England, the past season has been wet 
and cool, so much so that immense quantities of corn 
there, on strong upland and clayey soils, failed to mature, 
while in the same neighborhoods the “pine lands” have 
given good crops of sound well ripened corn. And it is 
the opinion of many good farmers with whom we have 
conversed, that taking a series of ten years in succession, 
Indian corn can be grown at a greater profit, or cheaper 
per bushel, on these sandy plains, than it can be on the 





stronger rocky upland soils. 
light over the clayey or otherwise stiff soils, are in conse- 
quence of the greater ease and facility with which they 
can be plowed and the crops cultivated, when contrasted 


The profits in favor of the 


with the more compact and heavy soils alluded to. Our 
usually hot summers and occasional severe drouths, are 
sometimes a serious obstacle to the profitable culture of 
these light and naturally drained lands, but by judicious 
management much may be done towards averting the ill 
effects of drouth, to which we shall allude in course of our 
further remarks. 

In the hottest and dryest portions of our summers, there 
is an immense escape of water in the form of vapor from 
an acre of sandy soil. Could a moiety of this be retained 
for the use of the crops, but little injury would result from 
lack of rain. 

In many locations clay is found in the vicinity of sandy 
soils, and can be most profitably used to improve them. 
‘For this purpose,” says Allen’s American Farm Book, 
“the clay should be thinly spread in autumn upon sward 
land previously plowed, and the winter's frost will effec- 
tually separate the particles. It should then be harrowed 
thoroughly and deeply in the spring, and subsequently 
plowed if necessary. Such a dressing on a light crawling 
sand is more than equivalent to an equal quantity of the 
best manure, and will be permanent in its effects. Clay 
and sand are necessary to each other, as they both contain 
qualities which are essential to a good soil, and that will 
always be found best which has the proper proportion of 


each.” 
But there are thousands of localities where clay cannot 


be profitably employed in the improvement of light soils. 
The use of clay would prove too expensive in consequence 
of the great distance it would have to be carted. 

Wood ashes, either leached or fresh, in some places 
can be obtained in large quantities, and at reasonable rates, 
especially at the pot and pearl ash factories. Leached 
ashes contain but little potash compared with the unleach 
ed, yet they have in their composition all the inorganic or 
ash constitutents of our cultivated crops, and their appli- 
cation to light dry soils, generally exhibits very favorable 
and marked effects, much improving their moisture-re- 
taining qualities, and highly favoring the growth of corn, 
grain, &c. But the farmers should always bear in mind 
that the tendency of ashes, lime, plaster, or even guano, 
when applied alone, is to hasten the exhaustion of tillage 
land—or rather, it is the increased “crops, or what is 
taken off the soil in the removed crops, that exhaust it.” 
Therefore their use should always be accompanied with 
farmyard manure, prepared muck, or the turning in of 
green manure, such as clover, buckwheat, oats, cow pea, &c. 

We have at different times read the published accouuts 
of the great improvement made by Adam Anthony upon 
a worn out sandy farm in North Providence, R. I. In 1826, 
when Mr. A. came into possession of it, “ the farm was in 
very poor condition. There probably was not more than 
six acres that would have defrayed the expense of cultiva- 
tion for one year only. The crops that year were five tons 
of hay, two of oats, and three tons of bog hay scarcely 
worth the cost of procuring; no corn, and about 200 
bushels each of potatoes and turnips.” ‘Prior to the 
period above alluded to, the sandy portion of the farm had 
been occasionally planted with corn, the crops on an aver- 
age yielding about eight bushels to the acre. It afforded 
nothing for the scythe, and of little value for grazing.” 
“The crops obtained in 1838, from 63 acres, were 100 tons 
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of hay, barley and millet, corn fodder and green stalks, 
equal to five tons of hay; #2 tons of pumpkins, 175 bushels 
of corn, 400 of potatoes, 330 of turnips, 30 of beets, and 
a supply of other vegetables for the table. The potato 
crop that year was a failure. In an ordinary season the 
yield would have been from 1,500 to 1,800 bushels.” 

Excepting 20 cords of manure purchased in 1827, no 
manure, except ashes, has been bought for the farm. Of 
these about 900 bushels annually on an average for the 
last thirteen years. [We presume the ashes were from 
the soap makers, after having been leached, as there was + 
about 200 bushels per acre applied. } 

Ashes have been the basis in the improvement of the 
sandy and most sterile parts of the farm. The land was 
plowed, ashed, and millet and southern clover seed sown, 
finely harrowed, and finished off with a heavy roller. The 
millet averaging 14 tons per acre; the clover was mown | 
one or two seasons. Then followed by ashes, millet and 
clover. Two or three of these rotations would prepare 
the land for the corn crop. With the application of 80 
loads of manure, his corn crop averaged 50 bushels per | 
acre. Under this course of treatment the fertility of the | 
land was continually augmenting and the balance sheet 
exhibited profitable results, 

But it is not every farmer that is located in respect to 
markets, and the facility of procuring ashes, as was Mr. 
Anthony; but still his example, and the improvements in 
the crops and the once barren soil of his farm, are not 
without their use, especially to those farmers who can pro- 
cure leached ashes from the potashery and the soap boilers 
at reasonable prices. — 

Green manuring, or the plowing in of green crops in 
their living state, for the intprovement of light soils, is 
successfully practiced in many of the European States, and | 
toa considerable extent in this country. Allen, in his | 


Farm Book, says—‘‘lands in many of our eastern states, | 


which have been worn-out by improvident cultivation, and | 
unsaleable at $10 per acre, have by this means, while } 
steadily remunerating their proprietors by their returning 
crops, for all the outlay of labor and expense, been 
brought up in value to $50 an acre.” 








But he thinks the full benefit of green crops as manure 
seem only realized where there is sufficient lime in the 
soil ; but adds—gypsum and ashes are the best substituies 
when lime or marl is difficult to be procured. 

Where the soil is sufficiently fertile to grow clover with | 
the use of a bushel or two of gypsum per acre, it isa pro- 
fitable plant to cultivate for green manuring. The seed is 
not expensive, its growth is certain and rapid, producing 
alarge amount of stalk and leaf, and an abundance of 
long tap and other roots, which, when the subsoil is favor- 
able, penetrates the ground to a great depth. The south- 
ern seed, when sown alone in April, will be in full bloom 
by the last of Angust, ready for the scythe or plowing in. 
Whether the western, southern, or northern seed should 
be sown for green manuring, can best be determined by 
comparative experiments. There is a difference of opin- 
ion among farmers, whether it is better to plow in clover 
while in blossom, or defer it till the seed has matured: 
When turned in, in its green state, the decomposition of 
the vegetable structure is more rapid, and there is a great- 
er evolution of gases and acids, and their action upon the 
mineral constituents of the soil, (potash, lime, soda, &c.,) 
is more energetic than that of the ripened clover. But if | 





the plants are suffered to mature their seeds before plow- | 


ed in, their decomposition will be jess rapid, the amount 
of inorganic matter stored in the ripe clover will be 
greater, and there will also be a larger per centage of 
woody fibre; besides, the matured crop carries with it a 
full supply of seed for future growth. The late Col. Jobn 
Taylor of Virginia, strongly advocated the plowing in the 
matured clover, in preference to turning it under in its 
green state. The farmer can readily try the two methods; 
two or three carefully conducted experiments would de- 
cide for him the most profitable course to pursue. 

The Cow pea is deemed one of the best of fertilizers in 
some of the southern states, But we are not aware of its 
having been used for that purpose at the north. 

To countervail the injurious effects of drouth on light 
soils, there is practically nothing so effectual as the inver- 
sion of a close compact sod. The plow to be used for this 
purpose should be one which completely inverts and shuts 
in the furrow slice. The plowing should be followed by 
a heavy roller; there is little danger of getting the sod too 
compact, for it keeps the rising moisture below it from 
escaping—the decaying vegetable matter of the sod, sponge- 
like, retaining the moisture. The roots of the grain, 
grasses, or other crops upon the inverted soil, will pene- 
trate the moist sod and keep the plants fresh and green, 
while the same plants on similar soils destitute of the in- 
verted sod, will suffer severely for lack of moisture. To 
obtain a élose sod, red top and June grasses are the best. 

Some years ago we read in the New-England Farmer, 
some account of the great success attending the cultivation 
of large tracts of poor worn out pine lands in Northamp- 
ton, by Col. W. Clarke, Jr. About that time we wrote to 
him upon the subject; in return, he kindly furnished the 
desired information. His course of culture was—“ In the 
latter part of August and early part of September, with a 
good plow, to completely invert the sod, if there was any, 
then press down the furrows with a heavy roller; harrow 
the ground and sow with timothy and red-top seed, and 
then again used the roller.” He remarked, “‘ without the 
use of a heavy roller in the culture of these light soils, I 
consider them of little value; but with its use, I think 
them the most profitable lands we have, except some of 
the alluvial soils, that annually or oftener, receive by 
freshets, rich deposits of sedementary matters.” 

If there was a tolerable sod on the land when plowed, 
he seldom failed of obtaining from one ton to one and a 
half tons of prime hay the year afterseeding. Where the 
land had but little sod, the crop was much lighter. This 
was neither mown or fed off, but all plowed in and the 
land new sceded, and a good crop was sure to follow. It 
was seldom that he applied manure when seeding down, 
though he had in a few instances applied a dressing of fine 
manure with good results. In treating land in this way, 
we think it would be well to sow clover and honeysuckle 
seed in the spring following the seeding, and apply one or 
two bushels of gypsum. 

It is well known that on some soils gypsum fails to give 
any increase to the crops, while on others it produces won- 
derful effects. Experiments will determine the “ profit 
or loss” of applying it to each farmer’s soil. Wherever 
it produces such magical effects as above quoted, it is the 
most economical way of improving ‘ worn-out sandy soils.” 
Where this kind of land is so situated as to be irrigated, 
it is cheaply made to produce most profitable crops of 
hay, and the more sedimentary matter, especially if of a 
clayey nature the better. 

We have thus written largely upon this subject, because 
we believe, under judicious management these light soils, 
taking a series of years together, are more profitable for 
cultivation than the rocky side hills of much of the arable 
lands now cultivated in New-England and elsewhere. 
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O’RIELLY’S AMERICAN TERRACULTOR. 





On the 7th instant several gentleman were invited 


+ land forty inches wide at each passing, and would conse- 


to witness at Rochester the operation of a new ma-/ quently go over an acre in an hour, at a speed of two and 
chine for loosening and pulverizing the soil, which has (a half miles anhour, if the team could endure it. When 
been constructed under the care of Henry O’RreExLy, | the horses walked rapidly, a portion of the earth was thrown 
Esq., widely known for his energetic and successful labors | off behind two feet high; when they walked slowly, it was 
in extending the lines of telegraph throughout the United | thrown only a few inches. The pulverization was, of course, 
States. This machine combines the essential features of | more complete in the former instance. The soil was left 





Evans’ Rotary Digger with Vernam’s improvement on 
spading machines, and its object is a deep and thorough 
pulverization of the soil, not by simply inverting, as with 
the plow, but forking it up, and tearing it to pieces down 
to a depth of eight or ten inches. 

The trial was made on the grounds of Ellwanger & Bar- 
ry, two miles south of the city. The soil was a medium 


loam, free from stone, and the ground had borne a crop of | 


carrotsy which had been harvested some time previously. 
The surface was uneven, and the soil wet by the abundant 
rains, The machine was entirely successful in its opera- 
tion, and reduced the soil to a condition quite similar to 


that of spading or forking, except that it did not invert it, | 


but scattered and intermixed all portions promiscuously. 


We need not describe minutely the machine, but shall 
merely point out the principle of its operation. The cut 
which we have given would convey a tolerable impression 
of its appearance, if the seed box behind (with its com- 
partments) were entirely removed, and the heavy box 
frame were replaced with a lighter one. A series of end- 
less chains are furnished with projecting teeth, like harrow 
teeth, and by revolving on drums or cylinders, pass around 
with the same velocity as the horses move onward. The 
teeth, which are about ten inches long, are thrust down into 
the soil by the machine, and remain there without moving 
until the moment they revolve around a low cylinder or roller 
behind. The short turn which the chains make in passing 
around this roller, causes the projecting teeth to sweep 
round in a larger circle, and thus to move three or four 
times as fast at this point as the chains which hold them. 
As a necessary result, this increased motion tears the 
soil to pieces and tosses it backwards, 

The machine had been made very heavy in order to 
guard against breakage on its first trial. The manufac- 
turers are confident that all necessary strength may be given, 


even if the whole weight were reduced 800 pounds, mak- | 
ing it about a ton and a half, instead of nearly two tons, | 


as it now is. It was drawn by six horses, although but 


four bad been used. 


It pulverized handsomely a strip of | down to a depth of two or three feet. 
‘ 


| as loose as it could lie, the whole motion being to raise it, 
| instead of pressing it down, as with a harrow, or crowding 
| it into a mass as in plowing. 

The advantages of this machine, as they appeared to us 
at the time, are: 
| 1, It throws the soil up and loosens it thoroughly, in- 
| stead of pressing it down as in harrowing, &c. 
2. It forms no subterranean crust, as is always done by 
| the sole of the plow, and the tread of horses’ feet in the 
furrow. * 

3. The teeth clear themselves completely of all obstruc- 
| tions, and cannot clog, in consequence both of the centri- 
fugal force which they give to the soil, and by their sud- 
den expansion asunder as the chains pass around the lower 
| cylinder, 

4. Its working is not attended with the heavy friction 
between the sod and mould-board always éxisting in 
plowing. 

5. By taking a wider sweep of land at each passing, a 
single hand is able to direct a larger quantity of work daily 
than by the use of the single plow. 

6. Should culture by steam be adopted at some future 
time, the use of this machine would be equally adapted to 
this force, and would not be liable to the imperfect work 
| Which the gang plow attached to the moving engine has 
| hitherto made. 

On the other hand a prominent drawback is the great 
weight of the machine—now about two tons, but capable 
| of being reduced to one and a half tons, by lessening un- 
| necessarily heavy portions. We are inclined to the opinion 
also that both its cost and its weight might be still more 
reduced by making the drums much smaller, and the end- 
less chains shorter; for we see no advantage in such a 











* We lately had occasion to inspect a piece of ground that had been 
plowed and was soon flooded by a creek, and all the loose or plowed 
soil washed completely away, leaving this under crust untouched, and 
This 
crust had been made so compact by the whole weight of the plow and 
' that of the turning sod superadded, that the flood made not the slight- 
est impression upon it, although the soil was naturally quite uniforms . 





| showing every mark and scratch of the plow as it passed over. 
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large series of teeth standing immovably in the soil at 
once, the only efficacious part of their working being at 
that point where they pass the lower cylinder. 

Further experiment will be needed to determine the 
relative cheapness of this mode of pulverizing the earth as 
compared to plowing. In the experiment which we wit- 
neased, the teams would have worked separately and plow- 
ed as much ground, to nearly an equal depth, and with 
the same ease ; but when the machine is reduced in weight 
as proposed, the results may be much more favorable. 

The point which appears to us especially to need further 
investigation, and which would determine more or less its 
future value, is: 

1. The relative force of draught required (by using the 
dynamometer) to draw the machine when the teeth are out 
of the ground or not working, and again with the pulverizing 
process going on—in order to determine the actual force 
needed to cultivate a given depth and breadth as compared 
with the same work done with the plow. This is a very 
important point to ascertain, and has an essential bearing 
on the economy of the forces. If the power of the wedge 
in the plow is more than overbalanced by the friction of 
the weight on the sole, and of the sod on the mould-board, 
rotary cultivation should be sought as the most economi- 
eal of labor, independently of the other advantages we 
have mentioned. 

This machine cannot work on stony ground—its weight 
and complexity, (and consequent cost,) appear to be the 
prominent objections. We think, however, these might 
be greatly lessened ; and we are not sure but that when 
perfected it may become the very best machine yet devised, 
especially in connection with steam power, for the culture 
of the prairies and great farms of the west. Atall events, 
the thanks of the entire country should be awarded to 
Henry O'Rretty for his enterprize and energy in this 
effort to find an improvement on the mode of pulveriza- 
tion, which has now remained essentially unchanged for 
thousands of years. 





eee 
WATER-PIPES. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—For 30 years or more we 
have been conveying water into our barn and kitchen 
yards, a distance of some 600 feet, through logs bored out 
with two-inch auger made for the purpose—boring out 
one end of the log with a hob or taper auger—tapering 
dewn the other end so that one end of a log may be driven 
into the end of the other, thus making a water-tight joint 
about every twenty feet, the logs being that length; but 
these rot and get out of repair, and are a frequent trouble. 

We want something more durable, and not so costly as 
iron or lead. 

Is there not a clay tile or pipe that we could use with 
leas cost? From the stream where the water enters the 
pipe to the barn-yard, there is a descent of some 10 or 12 
feet—thence to the dwelling is an ascent of some 8 or 9 
feet. Perhaps thus there is considerable pressure on the 
pipe in its lowest parts, and every joint must be perfectly 
tight. Can the clay pipe be made so? They would be 
covered beneath the ground so deep as not to freeze. 
Would covering them up in dirt be likely to cause them 
to moulder, or soften and become worthless in a short 
time ? 

If there is such pipe, how are they put together? Where 
to be had? Can a discharge pipe be inserted wherever 
desired? How long will they last, and what do they cost ? 
Any information you can give on the subject will be much 
esteemed by A Querist. Greenville, Tenn. 

If durable timber is selected, and the logs laid so deep 


as to be entirely beneath the reach of frost and the dan- 





| ger of displacement, pump logs afford perhaps the cheap- 
| est conveyance of water for short distances and with little 
pressure or head. 

We have heard of a clay or earthenware pipe, but do 
not know where it is made, nor any facts in relation to its 
success or failure. 

Where the flow of water is considerable, we have found 
the following a good and cheap mode of conveying water, 
provided good cement is to be had :—Provide a quantity 
of common pipe tile, such as used for ditching, of the 
smallest size—ours was less than two inch bore. Cut the 
ditch to a narrow smooth trough at the bottom—lay down 
an inch of freshly mixed hydraulic or water-lime mortar— 
press the tile slightly into this mortar, and then with a 
trowel cover the sides and top with the same mortar laid 
on about three-fourths of an inch thick. A rope covered 
with cloth so as to make it just large enough to fit the bore 
of the tile, must be drawn forward through it, as the laying 
progresses, to wipe out the inside smoothly, and prevent 
mortar from protruding through the cracks. After drying 
enough, the ditch is filled. If aninch or two of water-lime 
mortar were made to surround the tile, and it were allowed 
some weeks or months to become thoroughly hardened, 
doubtless it would bear the eight or nine feet pressure 
which our correspondent mentions; but we think in this 
case it would be most prudent to apply a second coat of 
mortar, to guard against leakage. The smaller the tile, 
the less the surface of pressure, and the safer it will be 
from giving way. Well burned tile will never soften in 
the soil. Tile with about an inch and a quarter bore 
might be made expressly for this purpese, and would make 
an excellent channel. It should be safely a foot below 
the deepest freezing. 

A discharge pipe may be inserted at any place, but the 
water should flow through it unremittingly, as successive 


checks are apt gradually to deposit sediment. 

*@ 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 

Husking Corn---Who Can Beat It? 











During the past week there has been a little strife here 
among huskers, to see how much one could husk in a given 
time, and Luke Divine, a young man of 21 years, who 
works for me by the month, husked in one forenoon, and 
quit at 12 o’clock, forty bushels, and bound up all his 
|stalks but five stooks. I superintended the measuring of 
it, keeping tally with my own pencil, and I know the mea- 
sure was correct and liberal. 

The corn was of the white-flint variety, and grew on a 
‘portion of an old field from which every thing has been 
removed for more than forty years, and nothing returned 
to the soil until within a few years past. All who saw the 
corn while it was standing, affirm that there was no such 
corn in this region, notwithstanding we have had a poor 
season for Indian corn. 

Now if any man or boy can beat this, we shall be pleas- 
ed to hear from them, through the Co. GxnTtLEMAN and 
CULTIVATOR. S. Epwarps Topp, 

Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co., N. ¥. 


2.2. 
oo oe 





Mutcuine Wueat with Buckwneat.—A writer, quoted 
in the Genesee Farmer, advocates sowing buckwheat with 
wheat in the fall to afford it protection in winter. He 
says the buckwheat will often grow two feet high before 
the frost kills it. It will catch the driving snows, and 
prevent the winds from sweeping the earth away from the 
tender roots on light lands. It protects the plants from 


heaving out by the frosts, and affords nourishment as i 
decays in the spring to the wheat when it most needs its 
aid. 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Home-made or Cheap Cattle Scales. 





I have made me some cattle scales, and thinking them 
cheaper than Fairbanks’ best, (first cost alone considered, ) 
and correct enough for most uses, and also within the 
pecuniary reach of “small-fisted farmers,” I will give my 
method of making them. 

Take two pieces of tough ash timber, 24 inches square 
and 88 inches in length, and put your fulcrum at one end 
and your weight 8 inches from the same end, and the hook 
of a pair of common steelyards (or what is better, a scale 
beam) at the other, and you have the principle. 

If you lift one pound at the long end you will lift ten 
pounds, placed eight inches from the other, (exactly not 
counting the weight of the stick ;) therefore if your scale 
bar (in weighing) indicates 2 1b3., annex a cipher which 
makes 20, and 3 lbs. 30, &c., 24 25, 2§ 224, 23 274, &., 
or in other words, multiply by 10. 

Now for a platform for your cattle to stand on. The 
annexed diagram of the levers or arms, with the platform 
removed, will help to illustrate. 





























Fig. 1. 

A. D. are the long arms, 88 inches in length, and A. C. 
are two short arms a little more than half as long as the 
long ones, as they have to come together at the point C, 
which is just half the distance from a to A. 


The short arms must be under the long ones and be 
fastened to them at C., as in the figure, but not solid as 
they must swing. The outside frame is made of plank 
2 by 8 inches, which makes the frame 8 inches in height, 
and it ought to be 4 by 8 feet in width and length. 


The points A. A. hang under a strip of plank 14 by 8 
inches, which is fasened across the top of the frame. 


The points a. a. are hung under the pieces which are 
fastened across the corners, and which are let down into 
the frame. The platform is made of 1} inch bass or pine 
plank, about 7 feet long and 4 wide, with three strips or 
cleats across the under side. 

The two end cleats of the platform are provided with 
steel sockets under their ends, which rest on the steel 
points of the levers at B. B. B. B. Have four clevises 
made, with each a staple or bolt 3 inches long with an eye 
in one end to put the clevis through and a nut on the 
other end. The clevis pins are made of steel, of the size 
and nearly the shape of a common three-cornered file, 
which are put through the ends of the arms at A. A. a. a. 
The staples are then put up through the pieces, which are 
across the top and corners of the frame, and the nuts 
screwed down tight. 

Remember the arms and platform must swing, and the 
staples at a. a. must be an inch or two longer than the 
others: 

At the end of the frame near a. a., fasten two pieces 
E. E. (fig. 2,) upright about 3 feet high, with a strip 2 by 
4 inches across the top to hang the scale bar on. The 
upright pieces are to be fastened to the side-pieces of the 
frame, directly opposite a. a., so that the crosa-piece shall 
be over the point D. (fig. 1.) 

The staple which goes up through the cross-bar F. (fig. 
2) should have a nut on its upper end so that if the chain 
G. (fig. 2) is too long or too short it.can be remedied by 
turning the nut. This staple should be as far to the left 
of the center as the distance is between the pivots of your 
seale bar, fig. 2. (The chain G. is to be fu-tened to the 
end of the long armis or levers at D., fig. 1.) 
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The expense of the irons is from $3 to $4, and any car- 
penter can make the rest in a day, 

It will require some skill to hang them exact, so that 
the scales will balance alike when the weight is changed 
from one corner to another. 

The points B. B. must be farther from a. than from A, 

A scale beain, which will weigh 400 lbs, costs about 
$3—that will weigh on my scales 2 tons. 

Usrs.—A butcher or cattle dealer can guess very nearly 
what an animal will weigh—much nearer than a farmer 
can who guesses only four or five times a year and then 
does not know whether he guesses right or not. They 
make money by guessing the weight of the animals they 
buy. 

I think I have saved the price of my scales several times 
over, in selling by actual weight. I think that many, and 
perhaps more than half of the farmers, lose more by gues- 
ing at the weight of the animals they sell, than to pay for 
several sets of such scales. What would you think of a 
groceryman who guesses off the weight of his goods ? 

You can weigh hay or bags of grain, &c.; in fact they 
are very convenient for weighing any coarse article. 

I stall fed several head of cattle last winter, and I made 
some experiments in feeding and weighing, and perhaps 
(if agreeable to you,) I may copy some of them from my 
memorandum book for your readers. Wx. Pease. 

Oswego, Oct. 1860. 


No one can make this weighing machine properly, who 
does not well understand the principle of the lever and its 
application in the construction of common weighing ma- 
chines. To make the whole intelligible to all readers, we 
copy the following short and clear explanation of the prin- 
ciple of the platform scale, from Thomas’ Farm Imple- 
ments :— ' 


A valuable combination of levers is made in the con- 
struction of the weighing machine, used for weighing 
cattle, wagons loaded with hay, and other heavy articles, 
The wagon rests on the platform A. (fig. 3,) and this plat- 
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Da— 
Fig. 3. 


form rests on two levers at W. W., which presses their 
other ends both on a central point, and this again bears 
on the lever D., the other end of which is connected by 
means of an upright rod with the steelyard at F. 


There are two important points gained in this combina- 
tion. In the first place, the levers multiply the power so 
much that a few pounds’ weight will balance a heavy load 
of hay weighing a ton or more; and, in the next, the load 
resting on both the levers, communicates the same force 
of weight to the central point, from whatever part of the 
platform it happens to stand on; for if it presses hardest 
on one lever, it bears lighter, at a corresponding rate, on 
the other. In practice, there are always two pairs, or 





four levers, which proceed from each corner of the plat- 


form, and rest on one point at the center. We have taken 





the two only, to simplify the explanation. 
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The only difference between the above described ma- 
chine, and that described by our correspondent, is in the 
omission of the lower lever D. of fig. 3, by the extension 
of the long bars in fig. 4, thus simplifying its construction, 


ae ace 
[= —————— , 
Fig. 4. 
and rendering it less liable to get out of ordor, and b> 
fitting it for construction by the farmer. 
We have made drawings from the rough sketches given, 
and trust we have made no error in doing so. 
A detail of the experiments in feeding, to which our 
correspondent alludes, will be very acceptable. 
eoe 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. } 


Implements for Cultivating Root Crops. 











tter 








Eps. Co. Gent.—With this I send a rough sketch, drawn | 


; 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Self-Recuperative Power of Worn-out Lands. 





Messrs, Eprrors—Several years ago I made the state- 

ment, through your paper, that all worn out lands, and 
even lands naturally barren and unfertile, possessed the 
power of self-recuperation. I mean that all poor lands 
may be bronght up to a very high state of fertility from 
the means produced upon the land, without the aid of any 
foreign manures. I remember that the editor at the time 
| I made the statement, was rather incredulous relative to 
ithe correctness of the proposition. I propose now to 
‘illustrate not only the possibility, but the practicability 
of the thing. 

Suppose a man take twenty acres of land, so peor that 
| It cannot, by the most careful tillage, produce more than 
| ter bushels of corn to the acre. Now, suppose the man 
re the twenty acres, and does for it all that ean be 
| done by the plow, the cultivator and the hoe. According 

to the supposition the field will produce 200 bushels of 
corn. 
Now, suppose that, instead of harvesting the eorn, it 





| 
| 





by my son, of a machine loaned me by one of my neigh- I should all be turned under in the fall to rot, and the field 


bors for cultivating between the rows of roots and vege- | planted again the next year. The second crop would 
tables, which I think highly useful, and which I do not | probably not be less than 15 bushels to the aere, or 300 


remember to have seen described, or for sale at any of | bushels on the ficld. Let the same course be pursued for 

our agricultural stores. ten years, and the whole field would be brought up to the 
One yreat difficulty in machines to work in roots, with | highest state of fertility. _ 

me, has been that they cover the plants with earth while | But now, instead of plowing the corn under from year 

cutting up the weeds. The especial benefit in this is, that | to year, it should all be saved, the stalks and corn, care- 


it can be run close to the rows without doing this. fully. Let the corn be fed to hogs, and the stalks to 
other animals, and in circumstances that every grain, both 


solid and liquid, can be saved to be returned to the land 
-—““~. jagain. I say, again, when in fact but a small proportion 
of the grain came from the soil, but from the atmosphere 
in the form of carbon, air and water. 

By the plan I propose, by adding coarse materials suffi- 
cient to save all the urine, the manure made would amount 
to more than all that was produced upon the field. The 
loss from the growth of the animals, in this case, would 
be far less than the amount of the necessary absorbents 
for the urine. Nothing would be lost, ‘in fact, in the 
fetid growth of the hogs, except what would be taken up in 


The drawing will probably be sufficiently plain without the bone, for on slaughtering the hogs, all the intestines, 
an extended explanation. A frame is made of 14 inches | hair and hlood should be put in the compost heap, te be 
square, hard wood, 2 feet long by 10 inches wide, with | returned to the soil again, ‘ ' 
two cross pieces framed through the middie. At each| Suppose ten hogs only were raised and fatted in the 
end of the frame are wooden axles, the forward one with | year, those ten hogs should be made to manufacture 100 


two small, and the hind one with one large wheel. The | loads of the richest kind of manure, — A span of horses, 
knife is placed between the wheels, some two to three | One cow, and an ordinary family of 81X Or eight persons, 
inches lower, and as the machine is pushed forward wheel- | Would furnish the materials for manufacturing filty loads 


barrow fashion, it cuts the weeds. The knife is made of | more. All the excrement, both solid and liquid, of the 
an old draw-shave knife, and bolted on the side of the horses, cow and the family, together with the waste slop 
frame in a groove, so it can be raised or lowered, as | Of the family, should all be saved by plenty of absor- 
desired. Its great simplicity of construction is one of its | bents, and all put into the manure factory carried on by 
best recommendations, as any one familiar with the use of | the hogs. In this way the hog, in his factory, would earn 
tools can get one up. The wheels are from 1} inch plank, more than he has cost, and more even than he will fetch 

The two wheels forward are | in market after being killed. The droppings of the cow, 
‘after having gone through the manure factory, would be 
worth as much as the mzlk of the cow, and the waste from 
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and banded with hoop iron. 
quite necessary, to make it run steadily, and not allow it 
to careen. Wa. J. Perrge. Lakeville, Conn, _ 1 as - e Ir 
Yovember 10.—Since the above was penned, I have a ony ae produce = the provisions —— ee 
discovered another use to which this implement can be un apt a apend ~~: rend abet sha es tn i 
en or fifteen years, and, with a proper cultivation, he 


profitably put, viz., cutting off the tops of the carrots 
before they are pulled. This is done by elevating the 
knife so it will run just even with the crown of the root, 
and then running it directly over the row. Perhaps the 
digging is not done as speedily, but I have no doubt it is 
a great labor-saving operation. One boy has done them 


as rapidly as three men could dig, while ordinarily the | 


topping has been just about as expensive an operation as 
the digging. w. J. P. ' 
— —-———_e- © -e—_____— 


To Destroy Bed-bugs. 


Scald the bedstead once or twice a year, and fill all the 
cracks with corrosive sublimate and lard mixed. Then free- 
dom from such nasty vermin, and sweet sleep at night, will 
5. B. B. 





reward your labors. 


would have no occasion to complain that his land was 
poor, or that Providence did not smile upon his efforts. 

I know that many of your readers will be altogether 
| incredulous, and call me wild and extravagant in my pro- 
| position ; yet if an examination were to be made of their 
| farms, barns, yards, hog pens and hen roosts, it would be 
found that from one-half to nine-tenths of all their ma- 
nure was wasted, and their farms, orchards and gardens 
were producing but half of a crop of any thing. So the 
world goes. I have not finished this subject, but shall 
trouble you once more upon it. J. L, Epcerton, 

Waverly, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1860. 








People are seldom tired of the world until the world is 
heartilv tired of them. 


| When is awomana vehicle? When she isa “little sulky.” 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


CULTURE OF CORN AND POTATOES. 


Messrs. Epirors—I have received many valuable hints 
through the GentLeMaN, from the publication of the dif- 
fereut methods pursued by individuals in raising various 
evops. 
may not always be practicable to adopt the exact mode 





given, yet, with a little variation, it may be useful and | 


Now, as I have received, so will I (with 


labor-saving. 
” 


your permission,) ‘‘ communicate. 
In raising corn and potatoes 
to) J b | 

After the ground is plowed and dragg 


Curing Hams, 





On this subject, ata late meeting of the American Insti- 
tute Farmer’s Club, Mr. R. G. Pardee said “ it depends part- 
ly upon how hogs are fed, but more upon the manner of cur- 
ing than anything else, as to the quality of hams. They can 





The plan is an excellent one—and, although it ‘be mode aleest en dellecte on tender thicken Ast henie 


| should be cured by the following compound of articles: to 100 


lbs. of hams use 8 or 9 Ibs. of rock salt; 2 oz. saltpeter; 2 
lbs. of white sugar; 1 qt. of best syrup; 4 oz. saleratus; 1 


I proceed in this way. | allspice. These materials are boiled and scummed in ten 
ed fine, it is marked | or twelve gallons of water, and the hams packed in a barrel, 


out with a light plow, three feet apart for either crop, and ' and the brine put on cool, adding water if necessary to cover 
four inches deep for potatoes, and three inches deep for {the hams. None but a new oak barrel should be used. Seald 


corn. 
either in bills or drills. 


corn three feet apart in the rows. To cover the potatoes 


I take a one-horse cultivator, without the wheel, and take | 


ont the front tooth, put on two horses and let them strad- 
die the row, and the work is done rapidly. To cover the 
corn I use a small harrow, the same size of the cultivator, 
with fiue teeth, four inches long—the front tooth out— 
and proceed as with potatoes. By using two horses and 
removiug the front tooth to the cultivator and drag, the 
seed is not disturbed, and the covering is done well and 
much more expeditiously than with the hoe. 

When the potatoes are just breaking through the ground, 
the light drag, with the front tooth out, is run over the 
rows in the same way as for covering. It should be well 
opened, so that it shall meet between the rows and thus 
clean and stir the whole ground. The corn, as soon as 
the rows can be followed, is treated in the same way, and 
in about a week thereafter, the dragging is repeated. 


y > * > ‘ps j . Ig } ;. x 
When the potatoes are about three inches high, the cu/ti | dential teen 


vator is passed over the rows in the same way as when the ° 


seed was covered, giving the ground a thorough stirring. 
In this way I think the ground can be more thoroughly 
stirred and cleaned close to the growing plants, than by 
going between the rows, and a team that understands their 
business will tread out less of the plants than a single 
horse—aut least this is my experience. 

The after culture is done by working between the rows. 


For potatoes I use a double mold-board plow in working | shingles, where the water lo 
In raising either crop the ground | 


them out the last time. 
should be kept clean and mellow. I have rolled the 
ground after planting, but think the roller packs it ‘too 
much, and prefer rolling before planting, if the ground is 
lumpy, giving it another harrowing before planting. Of 
course stony ground cannot be managed in this way, as 
the drag would be likely to work stones into the furrows. 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. J. L. R, 





2 
(For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 


To Bleach Broom-Corn Brush. 





Dampen the brush with water, enclose it in a box, and 
apply the fumes of burning brimstone. 

My manner of operating is this: Ihave a large box, 
made like a feed bin without partitions. It is three and a 
half feet wide, same height, and eight feet in length. Four 
inches from the bottom of the box is another bottom 
made of shingling lath laid in loose, the ends resting on 
strips nailed on the sides of the box. These pieces are an 
inch apart, to adinit the free ascent of the smoke amidst 
the brush, which having been dampened, is stood up in the 
box on this false bottom. On the back side of the box, 
and between these bottoms, is a hole two inches in diame- 
ter, to receive the pipe conveying the smoke from the fur- 
nace—a flat iron pot witli a sheet-iron cover, to the top of 
which the pipe is attached, and in which is also a small aper- 
ture with a sliding cover, to admit air forming a draught. 
The box will need to be elevated sufficiently to receive the 
pipe from the furnace, and the box must not be so tight 
as to exclude air, or the smoke will not circulate. The 


brimstone crushed into rather small pieces, is thrown into 
the pot, a piece of red-hot iron thrown into it, and the 
With a pound of brimstone I have bleach- 
a 


cover put on. 
ed brush enough for eight dozen of brooms. 





The seed is then dropped in as desired—potatoes, | the barrel and cool it before putting in the hams. Let them 
I have raised them both ways— / Jay three weeks and then take them out and air them twen- 


| ty-four hours; put them back again three weeks, and: then 
take them out and dry them thoroughly before smoking, which 
is done in an airy smoke-house, with cobs and maple or hick- 
ory chips. It is then a most delicious article of food. In 
smoking, be careful to keep your hams cool; never allow fire 
enough to heat the meat. 


| 
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Preserving Shingles. 





Every farmer knows that the cost of the roofs of his build- 
ings, as well as keeping them in repair, is a large item in his 
expenditures. Experiments should be made to lessen this 
cost. We observe the following in alate paper:—Dip the 
shingles in a tub of whitewash made of lime and salt. Live 
with red chalk. The carpenter may get a little lime on his 
hands and linen pantaloons, but this difficulty is not a very 
The lime will harden the wood, and prevent 
its wearing away by rain and weather, and will effectually ex- 
clude moss, a common hastener of decay. It is said that shin- 
gle roofs will last twice as long when treated in this way, as 
without it. Whitewashing each successive layer of shingles 
after nailing down, is sometimes adopted, but is less effectual. 
Whitewashing the roof when completed, is comparatively use- 








less, as the lime or but little of it, can enter between the 
Iges and hastens decay. 

Some one may object that this operation is “ troublesome,” 
but so is nearly everything that is done in a thorough and 
consequently economical manner. 

eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


MAKING AND PRESERVING SAUSAGES, 


L. Tucker & Son—I frequently find in the Co. GentiE- 
MAN, many good and useful recipes, and think I have a good 
one to offer to lovers of fresh sausage—would like some of 
your numerous readers to try it, (though it may be familiar 
to many.) I have the meat chopped or ground, and seasoned 
to my taste. I then have it all made out in suitable sized 
cakes, and fried until it is thoroughly cooked. During the 
process of frying, it is necessary to occasionally press each 
cake with a spoon, that all the watery particles may be re- 











| 





moved—then place it closely in stone or earthen jars, one 
layer after another until the jar is filled. I then run warm 
lard over it sufficient to perfectly exclude the air—fasten a 
good thick paper over the top, and store them away to be 
used when wanted. When desired, the cakes may easily be 
removed, unbroken and perfect, by warming the jar—then 
put in a pan until thoroughly heated through, and they are 
ready for the table, as fresh and nice in mid-summer as when 
first made. I put up over one hundred pounds in this way 
last winter, and used the last the past summer, perfectly sweet 
and fresh. Isapetia L. Jonns. Smithfield, O., 11 mo. 13 
—_—————_—_-# © o—_______ . 

(a The Rochester Daily Advertiser has been at the 
pains to collect, as far as possible, the statistics of the 
Peach shipments from that city the past season, from the 
various railroads and express companies, and it gives as the 
aggregate amount, 98,469 baskets thus sent abroad. This, 
however, does not include any of those sent by steamboat 
to Canada or United States ports on the Lake, no account 
having been kept of the quantities thus sent off. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
CATTLE DISEASE. 


yer 

Eps. Co. Gent.—There is a disease among cattle quite 
prevalent throughout the country, and as it commences its 
ravages at about this season of the year, or perhaps a little 
later, I wish to say a few words in relation thereto. My 
object is to describe the malady, and prescribe a remedy, 
the same being a preventive if adopted in season. 

This disease is not considered contagious, though when 
a herd is attacked it generally goes through the whole. 
And yet, another herd may be in close proximity and en- 
tirely escape. 

‘Tie disease is known by various names—the names in- 
dicating, in a measure, the progress it hasmade. The fore 
part of December, when it usually makes its appearance, it 
is called thin-of-flesh—as then the cattle begin to show 
symptoms of an attack. A month or six weeks later it as- 
sumes a different type, and is called straw-fever—this is 
immediately followed by lousy-hide. The disease is now 
progressing rapidly. A month or so later, say along in 
March, it is known by the name of caving-in. It takes 
this name from the fact that where the disease prevails 
there is a large cavity just forward of the hip joint, especial- 
ly with cows that have just calved. And then, still later, 
or about the time of turning to grass, it takes the name of 
spring-poor or crow-bait—the latter name being given it 
for the reason thatthe animal is often used for that pur- 
pose. 

It is pitiable to witness the sufferings of the poor ani- 
mals, when under the influence of this disease. They 
seem to have a voracious appetite—more so than healthy 
animals—as is evident from the eagerness with which they 
enter a barn door or gate leading to a nay stack if left 
open for a moment, to get a morsel of the “ forbidden 
fruit.” And then, with what an imploring look they watch 
their owner as he enters the yard—the spectacle is truly 
pitiable. But I will spare your readers—I would not ex- 
cite sympathy in behalf of the brute creation—that would 
show a weakness, 

But I propose to give a remedy for this disease, and, as 
I have before intimated, if taken in season it is a sure pre- 
ventive. It is asfollows: Provide them with warm, com- 
fortuble stables and plenty of straw to lie upon, as the me- 
dicine when taken is most grateful in its effects, and they 
will most likely wish to lie down during its operation. 
Now, at 6 o’clock in the morning, give a dose of corn- 
stalks, if bright and good, and if cut they are all the bet- 
ter. Allow this to oper:te until 9 o’clock, then adminis- 
ter a dose of good hay. At noon—as an alterative—give 
half a bushel of cud straw, wet, with one quart of Indian 


meal, or its equivalent in other ground feed—a few roots | 


mixed with this is excellent, as they keep the digestive 
organs healthy and the bowels loose. At three o’clock 
give cornstalks again, and at 6 o’clock another portion of 
hay. In case cornstalks are not at hand, hay can be sub- 
stituted for the morning stalks, and cut straw with a little 
meal for the evening. The above should be given daily, 
and with regularity as to time, until they have a good sup- 
ply of grass the following spring. And let me further add 
that each dose (cut straw excepted, which is apt to aggre- 
vate the disease when given in too large quantities) should 
be as /arge as the animal will take. Fresh pure water 
should be allowed twice a day at least. 

Let me here say that although this disease does not always 
prove fatal to the animal, yet it greatly lessens its value, 
and thereby proves fatal to the interests of the owner. 

When the “ Cattle Disease ” (pleuro pneumonia) made 
its appearance in the eastern States afew months ago, doc- 
tors, legislators and governors were called upon to aid in 
staying its ravages, and large sums of money were appro- 
priated to indemnify the owners from loss when slaughter- 
ing was deemed necessary. How large an appropriation 
would it require to meet the losses sustained annually 
th: oughout the country by the disease above referred to? 
Would it not take a “pile?” J. L. R. Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

-—- --—-e-@-e——___—_. 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
PLAN FOR A HOUSE. 


Messrs. Ep1rors—I send you a plan of a building which 
I have in view, differing somewhat in its internal arrange- 
ments, from any I have seen. If you think it deserving, 
you may give it a place in the Country GENTLEMAN. 
Should there be serious objections, I would like to have 
them stated if it appears in the Co. Genr. 

The building I propose to be a high posted Gothic Cot- 
tage, or on that plan; giving ample sleeping rooms over 
the parlor, dining-room, kitchen, sitting-room, and bed- 
room No. 2. Bed-room No. 1 and the closet are a lean- 
to. The design of the two bed-rooms below, is that the 
youngest children may be near their parents. This ia 
especially desirable and convenient where the children are 
all young, as it also would be in case of sickness. 
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Bed-room No. 1 is connected with the sitting-room by 
folding-doors, which can be opened at night and so give 
plenty of breathing room. Moreover,when the necessity 
for two bed-rvoms below should cease, bed-room No. 1 
and the sitting-room can be thrown into one, the former 
being turned into a library-room. The closet is of such 
size that a portion of it could be partitioned off for a bath- 
room. I propose a closet for china, opening from under 
the hall-stairs into the dining-room. A door can be put 
between the parlor and dining-room if desired. Also, a 
door can open from the kitchen into the wood-shed, which 
I would have adjoining it on the rear. The pantry, whieh I 
have given no place in the plan, I would have in the rear 
of the kitchen, at a. The hall can be divided into two, as I 
have indicated by a dotted line. The hall-stairs—the 
lower steps of which I would have of unequal widths, be- 
ing widest near the dining-room door—make a turn passing 
into the upper story over the hall at 6. The entrance to 
the cellar I have made from the kitchen—it can be from 
the back-hall if desirable. 

This plan seems to me a good one. I do not know how 
it may appear to others, nor to me after seeing it criti- 
cised. ¢.J.c. Slichigan. 

This is a very good plan. The defects are slight, and 
consist chiefly in too small or rather too short a dining- 
room, to correspond with other accommodations. It might 
be amplified a little, by making a large bay at the end, as 
we have indicated by the dotted lines. This would add 
both to the internal appearance, and improve the exterior, 
the long face on that side appearing rather blank without 
a little interruption of this sort. There were too many 
windows in the sketch sent us; we have reduced them 
without at all altering the plan in other respects. Eps. 

—_——___—_—__¢ ¢-q——________ 

Exports or Butrer anp Cugest.—From Sept. 1, 1858, 
to Sept. 1, 1859, there were exported from this country to 
Great Britain and Ireland, 307 tons of butter, and 2,599 
tons of cheese—while from Sept. 1, 1859, to Sept. 1, 
1860, the amount was increased to 2,141 tons of butter, 





Never be idle. Always have something todo. Remember 
moments are the golden sands of time. 


and 7,542 tons of cheese, 
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[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 
“BALLOON FRAMES”---9th Article. 


The following questions proposed by “‘ AMaTEKUR,” we 
take much pleasure in answering : 


1. In article No. 2, (Co. Gent., vol. 14, p. 387,) it is shown how to 
arrange the frame for a window. Is the portion of stud remaining 
above the window, supported by the strip on which rest the joists, or 
in part by the lintel of window? ; ak A 

2 Isthe lintel notched into the studs at its ends, or is it only spiked ? 


" ; The portion of stud 
above the window, is held 
in place by the nail thr® 
the plate, by the side-girth, 
by the floor joist, and by 
being toed to the lintel or 
cross-piece above the win- 
dow-opening. The cross- 
pieces above and below 
the opening for the win- 
dow, are toed with spikes 
to the studs, each side 
of the window, not notch- 
ed. The window frame is 
L set in the opening, and 
would sustain all weight 
above it. When the floor- 
ing is nailed, if a row of 
f nails be carried along the 
4 joist over the window, it 
| would hold up some of 
the weight, but siding-lin- 
ing, lathing, &c., would 
be all-sufficient to carry 
[ enon 1 any weight over openings 
pa . . . 

Fig. 1—Side elevation—G. manner of of this width. 
splicing sills—F. manner of splicing 3. In article No. 3, (Co. Gent., 
studs. vol. 15, p. 226,) the collars are 
represented as ‘ notched in” on the rafters. Is this notching neces- 
sary when the collars have no weight of lining or of plastering to sup- 


port, as in those out-buildings which have such span of rafters as to 
require collars ? 


In story and a half buildings, it is very desirable that 
collars be put on securely, so as to prevent any thrust of 
the rafters; where the side-girth is net gained in, as in 
small unplastered buildings, the collars may be nailed or 
spiked to the rafter. If the side-girt is set into the stud- 
ding, as it should be in a plastered building not lined in- 
side, it makes a weak point in the studding, reducing them | 
from 2 by 4 to 2 by 3, and the collars should be put on in 
such a manner as to guard against any thrust whatever. 
The size of the building, and the judgment of its con- 
structor, will indicate the best course to pursue, Build- 
ings of one, two, or more full stories, have no collars; the 
ceiling joists of upper story tie the upper part of the 
building, and take the thrust of the rafters. 


4 In petine on lining. would it not be best for alternate courses of 
four or five boards each, instead of mame g | together at their ends, 
to entirely cross at their intersections, and for one course to extend 
flush with the outer face of corner stud, and the next course crossing 
this, to extend flush with outer edge of the adjacent side ? 


Yes, that would be the best way. A strip should be 
nailed on the lining which laps the corner stud, to which 
nail the ends of that which butts against it. We furnish 
the drawings, isometrical, illustrating your idea, and thank 
you for it. 
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introduce, on which to nail the ends of those intermediate courses 
which do not extend flush with the outer edge of stud, is objectiona- 
ble, how then are the ends of such boards sup as do not in any 
other mode of lining nail directly to the stud ? 


In the usual mode of inside lining, one side Japs the 
stud. The ends of the lining of the adjoining side are 
nailed to a strip fastened to the stud to receive them, 
There is no objection whatever to this strip, 


6. If ends of joists and sleepers (and lining?) are made flush with 
outer edge of studding, will the difference between the transve 
shrinkage of the studs and the longitudinal shrinkage of joists an 
tre be sufficient to effect any pushing off of the outside board- 


We have built Balloon Frames with green oak studding, 
basswood siding, and butternut trimmings, that have never 
yielded. There is a system of compensation among the 
light sticks of a Balloon Frame, by which the seasoning 
process goes on without injury to it. We have seen warp- 
ed surfaces produced by using green oak siding, and by 
careless building, but there is no good reason why a bal- 
loon frame building should not be always square and 
plumb, and the outside boarding remain secure. 


7. Instead of fitting the rafters against each other at the top, is it 
not stronger, truer-fitting, and more easily done to use a “* —— 
which saves labor, as by setting the rafters at the ends of the st 
the intermediate ones by —— | the strip as a support and its top as a 
guide, can be more easily and truly placed, and which is stronger, 
since it gives more nail-hold and prevents swaying whilst the sheath. 
ing is not yet put on? 


It is better at all times to use a comb-strip or ridge- 
board, or pole, in setting the rafters; to use it or not is a 
matter the builder can easily decide. The roof of a bal- 
loon frame does not differ from that of the old fugy frame, 
and the various modes of constructing that, are equally 
applicable to the balloon. 


&. For a large building, say one having rafters 24 feet long, is it best 
or not, to “taper"’ the rafters—thus instead of using a rafier five in- 
ches wide at bottom and five inches at top, let it be six inches at bot- 
tom and four inches at top? This will give no waste of timber nor 
extra labor—as to have them five inches wide, it is necessary to saw 
down the middle of a board ten inches wide, and to have them taper- 
ed from six inches to four inches, it is only needed to divide the same 


board diagonally. 

9, If best to *‘ taper" the rafter, what is the proper dimension of a 
rafter 24 feet long, for a pitch of about two-thirds the span, and 16 in- 
ches between centres ? 


The subject of tapering rafters has been pretty thorough- 
ly discussed heretofore. The same amount of strength 
can be had with a less amount of lumber. There is an 
additional labor in sawing such rafters, as well as a differ- 
ent calculation to be made in using up a log to the best 
advantage. It is necessary always to order this special 
bill of rafters direct from the mill, and the result will be 
that the extra cost will, nine times out of tea, overbal- 
ance the amount saved. 


10, Lastly, will Mr. Woopwarp, in his usual practical style, give 
drawings and measurements for a Balloon Frame, as applicable to 
vertical boarding and for large buildings ? 


Yes, sir, Mr. Woortwarp will cheerfully prepare draw- 
ings, illustrating the manyer of arranging the details of 
tie balloon frame. We propose to complete thoroughly 
this subject as fast as our time will permit. 

Gro, E. Woopwarp, 
Architect and Civil Engineer, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Fattening Hogs on Dry Corn. 








Messrs. Tucker & Son—One of my neighbors—a far- 
mer all his life, and over 70 years of age—fattens his hogs 
in a dry pen without water or slop—giving them nothing 
but corn, and I have noted the fact for five years that I 
have lived here, that he has made I think the best—I 
know the fattest pork in this county. The hogs while fat- 
ting, particularly in dry warm weather, eat and lie down, 
walking about but little. Had I known the above 20 yearr 
ago, it would have saved me a great deal. W. Hatt, 

Trimble Co., Ky., Oct. 25, 1860. 
—————__ -o @ q——_—___ 

Tae Country GentLemMan.—The following is an extract 
of a letter from Scott Co., Missouri:—“ Although I have 
been a subscriber to your excellent and valuable Country 
GENTLEMAN but one year, I have received more benefit 
than would pay for it for ten years to come, and I hope to 
be able to add a little information to your columns shortly, 
in regard to raising corn, as the prospect now is very flat- 





Fig. 2. Manner of lining Balloon Frames. 
5 If the strip which, in such arrangement, it might be necessary to 





tering, at least to me.” 
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*{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


FARMING ON LONG-ISLAND. 


Potatoes, Onions and Asparagus. 

Messrs. Epitors—I have often been gratified and in- 
structed, in reading the letters of our venerable friend 
Joun Jounston, published in the Country GenytLEMay. 
No person values his opinion higher than I do, but I think 
that he may be sometimes mistaken. 

In the Country Gentleman of Nov. 15, is an account of 
his visit to Long-Island. In describing what he saw 
there, he says :—‘*Some of the farmers buy stable manure 
from the city stables, but along the coast, where it is 
brought in sloops, it costs them from sixty-three to seven- 
ty cents for fourteen bushels of fire-fanged, light horse 
stable manure, measured in New-York. I never heard of 
horse dung and straw sold by the bushel before. Any 
man may see that no common farming can pay that 
price for manure. It may do for gardeners to pay that 
price, but for common farming never.” 

I have heard of the remark of one of our old Long- 
Island farmers, who had been in the habit for many years 
of buying large quantities of New-York stable manure, 
and had got rich in the mean time—* that he never could 
see how the farmers could make it profitable to buy ma- 
nure at the price they were paying, but one thing he had 
always noticed, that those farmers that bought the most 
manure always had the most money.” 

To show that we can muke it profitable to buy stable 
manure by the bushel, I will state the result of three crops, 
that were raised this season by my two nearest neiglibors 
and myself, which crops took the first premiums at the 
winter meeting of the Queens County Ag. Society, held 
yesterday. 

The first was a crop of Asparagus, raised upon six acres 
of land by Peter Cock.* A portion of it being young was 
not cut for a very long time. It was sold, deliverable at 
the dock in New-York, for 21 cents per bunch for the sea- 





son, which lasted about seven weeks. 
The amount of the sale was,............cccccceccces $1,922. 00 ? 
Expenses for manure and labor,.................06 574.00 
Nett profit, ..... Misa cactednieencose eee $1,313.00 00 


The second was a crop of red Onions raised by Daniel 
K. Youngs, President elect of onr County Society, of 
about four acres, one acre of which was surveyed and 
measured. The quanty of onions raised on this acre was 
2504 barrels. They were contracted to be delivered at 
the dock in New-York, at one dollar and fifty cents per 


barrel. 
Valve-of Crop OM AN ACT, ........cccccsecrssccccccers $525.37 
Expenses, including manure, labor and freight,. .... 135.42 


DONE 65S ES s icicerssstoccecoscnscwsetceosee $359.95 

These crops that I have mentioned, may justly be con- 
sidered by Mr. Johnston as not ‘common farming,” but 
gardening. My own crop is not of that class, and should 
be considered as “‘comrnon farming.” "Potatoes preced- 
ed by corn, and to be succeeded by wheat and grass. 

I planted about five acres of land with Mercer potatoes, 
commenzing the last week in March and ending on the 
Sth day of April. Commenced harvesting the crop Au- 
gust 6th, 

The field, the previous year, was planted with corn— 
coarse barn-yard manure spread upon the sod, and 300 Ibs. 
Peruvian guano to the aere, in the hill, The land a sandy 
loam. It was furrowed for potatoes two feet and four 
inches wide, (half the width of a wagon.) The greater 
portion of the seed was cut from large potatoes, rejecting 
the small end covered with eyes—a portion of it from po- 
tatoes of medium size, cut in the same manner; the bal- 
ance with whole potatoes of medium size. 

Three plots were set ofl} and the potatoes carefully 
measured. 

Plot No, 
New-York stable manure, 
measured 10 bush.,) and Peruvian guano 


1, containing one acre, was manured with new 
100 carmen loads, (called 14, 
350 Ibs. The! 


! 


manured in the same manner as No. 1. 


manure was spread in the bottom of the furrow—the guano 
strewed upon the manure—the potatoes dropped upon the 
guano, and covered with a plow. Yield, 250 bushels. 

Plot No. 2, containing one acre, was manured with old 
New-York stable manure, 150 carmen loads, and guano 

350 Ibs. . Yield, 308 bushels, 

Plot No. 3 was surveyed and measured by chain and 
compass. It contained 1174 rods. The ground low and 
damp adjoining a piece of wet land drained by open ditches. 
Yield, 264 bush., 
or at the rate per acre of 3584 bushels. 

Four rows adjoining No. 3, manured the same, with tke 
exception of the guano, vielded but five-sevenths as large 
a quantity as the rows in which guano was put. 

The crop from the rows in which there was guano, ex- 
ceeded in value that in which there was none: 

Bb FUE MNO Dinos occ. cass ecacocecsccs cobosbocdbs $54.00 

Cost per acre for guan0,..............cccsceceee vedevese 

Nett gain by the addition of guano,.. coreceeee 044.00 

With the exception of a few rows on the lower side of 
the damp ground, in which the potatoes were nearly all 
rotten, there was not a bushel of rotten ones on the whole 
piece. 

There was no difference whatever in the quantity or size 
of the potatoes raised from the seed cut from large and 
medium sized potatoes; from medium sized potatoes, 
whole, the quantity of large potatoes was but about three- 
fourths as great as from the cut seed, and twice the quan- 
tity of small ones. This was caused by the end of the po- 

tato containing the cluster of eves being retained on the 
whole potatoes, which end produces most of the small 
potatoes, 

Nearly the whole of the marketable potatoes were sent 
directly from the field to New-York, and were sold for $2 
per barrel. 


sewers 


Nett vaine of crop on Plot No. &,. . vi. .ciccccccsdscccccsscccd --- $135.47 
EXPENSES, 
74 carmen loads stable manure at 57 cents,............. $12.18 
250 Ibs. Peruvian guano at $58 per ton,..............0.06 7.3 
Labor, estimating men and horses each at 75c. per day, 16.60 
bins ik Conde Ghie Lacactnte teabisDabtagectibcuerees 2 
aie ideas c an Cainenhian sew Reninion aed - 7.3 
TE bbl. dae tiddedaseenide i Seiden Sencteveasdcbiens $65.24 


One half of the cost of the manure chargeable to the succeed- 





i II oo vic wxcciclatnncbnsebebockectosnteadh odsdce eee 24.7 
SEN IE nisi ca Accndttenensbunainassonnhivianeses ee -es dina aetastas $29.95 
Nett profit at the rate per acre of, .............. 0 ccc cece cee va eee 


_ Some persons that are not aware of the necessity of high 
manuring to obtain a good crop upon Long Island land, 
may think that the charge of abcut thirty three dollars 
an acre to the succe eding wheat erop is an exhorbitant 
charge. I will state for the information of such that upon 
the field adjoining, from which I bad taken a erop of oats, 
and which was sowed with whext in September last, I 
spread on over $40 worth of stable manure to the acre to 
make it equal to the potato ground. 

This would not be considered an unusual crop in some 
sections of this State, even with slight mauuring, but it is 
quite double the usual crop raised upon Long Island lands, 
which, as Mr. Johnston says, have been settled over 200 
years, This farm has remained in the family, and has 
been under cultivation since 1667. 

I find by experiment that as many potatoes can be ob- 
tained from each row furrowed ont 2 feet and 4 inches 
wide as from the usual width of 3 feet, which -adds two- 
sevenths to the crop per acre. 

‘* OpsERVER” will find all of his questions answered by 
referring to plot No. 2, on which tkere was but one rotten 
potato fonnd, and that one was bruised during cultivation. 
I fully agree with his “ Scotch friend,” that it is hardly 
possible to over manure land suitable for the potato crop. 

I believe that no kind or quantity of manure will canse 
the potato rot, and am certain that no kind will pre- 


i vent it. 


Soon after the disease first made its appearance in this 
State, I commenced experimenting .to find a preventive, 
leaving it for others better qualified to scek the cause. I 
tried the different kinds of animal manure, guano, lime, 





leached ashes, potash, salt and plaster, each upon separate 
rows, and in the same season, none of which prevented it, 
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My next experiment was planting at three different times 
in one season; the first planting about the 1st of April, 
with about three weeks intervening between each of the 
times of planting. The result was that those raised from 
the first planting were all sound: from the second a small 
portion diseased, and from the last a large portion of them 
were rotten—since which time I have generally planted as 
early as possible, and when planting the Mercer, or other 
early ripening sorts, with strong manure, and have dug 
them as soon as ripe, I have had do difficulty with the rot. 
If I failed to plant early, or manured with a poor quality 
of manure, that did not force the potato to a rapid growth, 
the disease would again make its appearance. 
Peachblows, being a late ripening variety, will rot bere, 
even if planted very early. 
The true preventive, according to my experience, is to 
plant early with early ripening sorts and manure highly. 
Matinecock, Oyster Bay, L. L, Nov. 27. Geo. R. UNDERHILL, 
eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Experiments in Corn and Potato Culture. 








Eps. Co. Gent.—I embrace the present opportunity to 
redeem my pledge, to furnish you some account of my 
farming operations on a small scale, 

I planted about two acres of corn and potatoes. One 
acre of this had been under cultivation five years previous, 
mostiv to corn. Heretofore my habit has been to manure 
in the hill, but last spring, by way of experiment, I spread 
the manure which had accumulated during the winter from 
a horse and cow, evenly over the surface—after plowing 
in the spring—of about one-half of my acre lot. This was 
afterward harrowed, then marked with a light plow and 
planted, one-half—or one-quarter of an acre—with corn, 
the other quarter with potatoes. The remaining half acre 
I furrowed and a part of it manured in the hill, with a 
similar manure to that which was spread on the surface of 
the first half of my lot. The remainder I planted without 
any manure; but when hoeing the first time I applied 
hen-dung mixed with ashes, and well pulverized by re- 
peated rubbing on a barn floor with a hoe, after the man- 
ner of mixing mortar, Of this mixture, of about two parts 
of ashes to one of dung, I used to each hill a small 
handful, or what I could take from the measure with my 
thumb and three fingers. 

Now, as to the results. I could see no difference in the 
yield of corn from the three different quarter acre pieces. 
That manured in the hill made the greatest growth of 
stalks of either of the three, and that on which I used hen- 
dung and ashes the smallest of the three ; but the product 
of corn was so near alike that I was not able to say which 
was the best. From the whole, I harvested about 76 
bushel baskets of corn, besides what was picked for family 
use when green. 

My potato ground, as I have said, was surface manured, 
dragged and furrowed. After dropping my seed—the 
western reds—I covered lightly with a plow. The yield 
was at the rate of about 300 bushels to the acre, and would 
have been more if disease and rot had not affected them. 
In fine I never had as good a growth, early in the season, 
as this year, but much wet and early rust put an abrupt 
termination to their growth, and made my crop short of 
what it would otherwise have been. Perhaps I should 
state my mode of culture after planting. I run a cultiva- 
tor both ways between the rows when the tops were about 
six inches high, and later in the season plowed deep be- 
tween the rows one way, turning the furrows towards the 
hills. In addition I used the hoe sufficient to work the 
dirt among the hills and subdue the weeds. 

I also used the plow, the second time hoeing, among that 
part of my corn which was surface manured, and the former 
part of July set on part of this ground Swedish turnips be- 
tween the hills of corn. As the result I have 10 bushels 
of these routs, which I propese for feed for my cow. On 
the whole then, I am satisfied with my experiment of sur- 
face manuring for corn and potatoes, and although I have 
had no reason to complain of the results of hill manuring 
either this year or years before, yet I think the surface 
~ Manuring las this advantage: Where at the last hoeing 








the plow is used and the furrows turned towards the corn, 
it leaves a good ridge manured to a greater or less extent 
for a turnip crop. S, W. Raymonp. Clinton, N. Y. 


P. 8.—I forgot to say the other part of the two acres 
was greensward, plowed and planted after the 20th of 
May, as the spring drouth did not allow of earlier plowing. 
This was planted without manure. The growth of stalks 
was large and the yield of corn good; though there was 
a larger proportion of soft corn than I usually get, owing 
to the shortness of the season, 

eee 


{For the Country Gentleman and Oultivator.] 
SUN-DRIED BRICK FOR BUILDINGS. 


In reply to the inquiry of D. H. J. in the Co, Genr., 
page 256, I would say that he will find practical informa- 
tion relating to building with sun-dried brick in the U. §. 
Patent Office Ag. Report for 1843 and 1844, (Doe. No. 
177,) pages 6 and 239, also in the 1846 edition of Lou- 
don’s Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture, pages 77, 
416 and 417. I constructed a small building in this way 
by taking loam from new land, which had been thrown 
out in excavating for the cellar of a house. This was wet 
and mixed with hay which had been cut with a hay cutter, 
worked up with a hoe as masons usually work up mortar, 
and placed in wooden moulds like the four sides of a box 
—stiff enough to keep its form when the mud was pressed 
into it, and smooth inside, and a little beveled so as to 
lift easy, The bricks should be made where the moisture 
will evaporate; and in a few hours, on a good drying day, 
they will become hard enough to be turned up, so that 
the bottom can dry, and in a few hours’ more will be so 
dry and hard that they can be handled and placed under 
cover. If care is taken to have them bound well, I do 
not think it necessary to use mortar in laying them up for 
a small building, if plastered with cement outside and in. 

I made a cement recommended by Mr. Ellsworth in the 
Patent Office Report, but not having enough I finished 
with common hydraulic cement and washed it as recom- 
mended. The cement adheres better if the surface of the 
walls are wet as you apply it, 

My building was only about 12 feet square and the side 
walls about 6 feet high. It was built about ten years 
since, and the external walls appear as well as when first 
made ; inside, the cement is broken off in two or three 
places, and the earthern walls been eaten into for an inch 
or two by calves, who were probably attracted by the 
smell of the hay with which they were tempered. The 
roof is thatched with straw, and it is dry and warm in 
winter and cool in summer. H. B. 0. 

Whitinsviile, Worcester Co., Mass., Nov. 9, 1860. 


eee 


{For the Country. Gentleman and Cultivator], 


BEE CLAMPS. 


In reply to the inquiries of V. A. and J. W.—"‘ What is a 
bee-clainp, and how to make one?’ I would refer them to 
“ Langstroth en the Honey-Bee.”” Commencing on page 348, 
last edition, they will find ten pages on this subject, giving 
plans for constructing and the results of several experiments. 
My friend, Mr. B., obtained his information froin this book. 
He has modified, simplified, cheapened, and improved the 
construction, and I hope he will soon publish a full account of 
his experience, and how he made his clamp. 

To be brief, a bee-clamp is an enclosure formed principally 
of earth, entirely above ground, and provided with ventila- 
tion. The boards, straw, earth, and ice or snow covering, be- 
ing of such a thickness as to prevent the temperature within 
from going below the freezing point, or from rising much 
above it. Like an Esquimaux hut, not affected by external 
changes, and so shaped and provided with drainage and ven- 
tilation as to be free from moisture. I intend, if possible, to 
be present when my friend builds his clamp, and then I shall 
know more about the matter in detail, and will communicate. 

The dry air and equable temperature of the chamber of a 
Schooley’s Preservatory would, I think, answer well for win- 
ter quarters for bees. I hope some one owning one of these 
structures will try the experiment, not forgetting the neces- 
sity for perfect darkness, and to therefure keep the window- 
shutters closed. E. P. 
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HOW TO TAKE UP FRUIT TREES. 





Every one must be aware, at least with a moment’s re- 
flection, that if a tree could be removed with all its roots, 
including all the numerous thread-like radicles, and placed 
in the soil precisely as it stood before, it would suffer no 
check in growth. The nearer we approach this condition, 
therefore, the greater will be our success. 

We have lately had occasion to observe trees from a 
number of different nurseries, and to witness the manner 
in which the operators in each have endeavored to carry 
out this requisite of suecess. On the whole, the result was 
not very gratifying. The side roots were often badly cut 
with the spade, and the trees resembled that shown in fig. 
1, Many who buy trees will observe in this a pretty ac- 
curate delineation of most of the trees they receive, There 
are many others that are still worse, like fig. 2. A very 
few are taken up with great care, and resemble the onc 
exhibited by fig. 3. 








Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 4. Fig. 3. 

Many people “ wonder” why trees are so much check- 
ed by transplanting—they are sure that nearly all the roots 
have been removed with them, even when cut iike fig. 1. 
If they should very carefully examine the roots, they 
would arrive at a different conclusion. By washing the 
soil away from the trees, the roots are found to have run 
long distances. The old theory that the roots extend over 
an equal area with the branches is far from correct; and 
the Iter one that the diameter of the circle of roots is only 
equal to the height of the tree, is still short of the truth. 
Careful examinat’on shows that they generally extend as 
far each side as the full height of the tree. For example, 
the extreme fibres of a tree four feet high, (provided it has 
had plenty of room to develope itself, and is of stocky 
growth,) will be found about eight feet apart ; quite as far 
as represented by fig. 4. The minuteness.or threadlike- 
form of these fibres prevents their being usually perceived. 
Cutting out with the spade, that very small portion in- 
eluded within the dotted line of fig. 4, which is about the 
usual amount retained by the tree, as the operation is com- 
monly performed, leaves but little for the support of the 
tree, and it is no wonder that it barely survives, or makes 
but little growth. , 

To secure a good supply of fibers, small or moderate 
sized trees must first be chosen, for it is impracticable to 





take up any considerable portion on large trees. Hence 
small ones gencrally outgrow large ones in a few years, 
and make much finer and more thrifty bearers. Secondly, 
good tools must be procured for the operation; with a 
small, short, feeble spade, it is nearly impossible. There 
is a spade made especially for this purpose, by D. R. Bar- 
Ton of Rochester, the blade of which is about 16 inches 
long, and two such instruments thrust far apart under a 
tree, will lift out a large cirele of roots. It is made of the 
best steel, admirably tempered, and highly finished, with 
a stout handle, and will support the weight of a heavy 
Irishman, (Cost, $5.) Thirdly, every workman taking 
up a tree, should first hear a lecture, accompanied with 
practical illustrations, and adapted to his capacity, on the 
importance of saving plenty of roots. Sometimes it is 
necessary to repeat this lecture, in short sentences, 

** Some cultivators,” says the Am. Fruit Culturist, “have 
adopted the opinion that the small fibers are unimportant, 
and may be cut off without lessening the chances of grow- 
ing. But this can only be true with very small trees or 
seedlings, which quickly reproduce a multitude of small 
roots, after the top is removed for the insertion of a graft; 
or where the fibers of larger trees have been killed by 
exposure after removal, and which are followed by a 
necessary lopping of the branches.” 

As it is impossible to secure all the roots, there must 
be a corresponding shortening back of the top shoots, as 
described and shown in the article on this subject on p. 


14, of vol. XVI of the Country GentLEMAN. 
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DWARF APPLES. 


Five years hence, the dwarf apple will be more popular 
than at present. This mode of culture possesses one great 
advantage over the dwarf pear, namely,—all the different 
varieties of apples succeed well propagated as dwarfs, 
while with the pear, but few continue to grow and flourish. 
We placed at the same time in adjacent rows, over a hun- 
dred varieties of each, selecting so far as was practicable 
those pears that grow best on the quince, but of course 
taking many in so large a number that were quite un- 
suitable,—a prominent object being experiment. They 
have both now grown four summers since transplanting, 








with the following result :— 


As was expected, the pears have become much thinned 
in the row, a part by unsuitableness, and a part by blight, 
while many are stunted and feeble. A considerable por- 
tion, embracing such sorts as the Buffum, Hardy, Super- 
fine, Winkfield, Angouleme, &c., are in a vigorous state 
of growth and bear abundantly. This uneven result might 
have been guarded against by the selection of such sorts 
only as are here named,—liable, however, at all times to 


the blight. 
On the other hand nearly every apple tree forms a fine, 


thrifty, bearing tree, and the rows present a beautiful and 
uniform appearance. A part are on Paradise, and a part 
on Doucin stock. The former are about five feet high, 
and most of them, this fourth year, have borne from a 
peck to a half bushel of fine fruit, and some a bushel. 
The trees worked on the Doucin, are six to seven feet 
high, and only a part have borne much,—being larger and 
more rapid in growth and less fruitful while young, but 
doubtless more productive afterwards because larger. The 
soil is a very fertile and strong loam, and has been well 
cultivated. On a poor or thin soil we should not look for 
equal success. We recommend, unhesitatingly, to alt 
those who wish to grow apples in gardens, to plant and 
cultivate dwarfs. Where trees eight or ten feet high are 
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desired, select the Doucin as a stock ; where the ground 
is more limited, and smaller trees are preferred, choose 


the Paradise. 


2 -s- 
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{For the Couatry Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
THE OPORTO GRAPE. 


A few years since my attention was directed to a grape 
cultivated by farmers and amateurs in this vicinity for the 
manufacture of wine for medicinal, sacramental and social 
purposes. The cut isa good representation drawn by 
actual measurement from a cluster this season. The skin 
is black, covered with bloom. The juice is thick, and when 
fully ripe dark red, staining the hands a purple 
color, and imparting to wine made from it with- 
out water, the dark color usual to port wine. 

There is an opinion that the original vine was 
given to Miss or Mrs. Dunlap, by a ship captain, 
and that he brought it direct from the city of 
Oporte, which would make it a forigen grape; § 
but the growth of the wood, the shape and texture 
of the leaves, its perfect -hardiness, with the 

vines never laid down, in latitude 43° N., leads 
me to the conclusion that it is an American seed- 
ling, though it may be a child of foreign parents. 
Having asked the opinion of N. Longworth, Esq., 
on the subject, he writes—‘“‘ If the Oporto is per- 
fectly hardy, I cannot think it a foreign grape.” 
The wine made from it has the flavor and bou- 





quet of Port, and is pronounced by good jadges nearly or 


quite equal to the best imported Port, and there is no 
doubt in my own mind, that from this grape may be 
manufactured a wine which would supercede the foreigu ar- 
ticle. E. Ware Syivesrer. 

2*¢e 


FRAGRANT PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 


No plants are more easily cultivated in the house than 
Heliotrepes, Mignonette, and other sweet scented plants, 
and none are more desirable. Oranges, Jasmines, and 


Pittosporums, are not only beautiful in foliage, but exceed- 
ingly fragrant. All these plants are very easy of cultivation. 
A dozen pots of Heliotropes and Mignonette will give 
bloom enough to spare#or bouquets in the sitting room. 
Heliotropes when taken from the ground or repotted should 
be well cut back. Mignonette should be raised from the 
seed. In addition to these, a few pots of Hyacinths and 
Jonquilles should be grown for fragrance. Oranges and 
Pittosporums are generally too large for convenience, but 
where room is abundant they should by all means be grown. 
They will require to be planted in cedar tubs, with handles, 
for convenience in moving from place to place. When 
in bloom they may be placed in the hall or parlor, and 
if the tubs are neatly painted, and the leaves of the plants 
washed with a sponge, are really very handsome ornaments 
of aroom. In summer they may be placed anywhere on 
the lawn, or sunk in holes made in the ground. G. B. H. 














THE APPLE WORM. 























THE APPLE-WORM. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—lI wish to inquire of you 
through the Co. Gext., of a new enemy to the apple in 
this part of country—a small worm from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch long, with a black or red head, to be 
found in the heart of nearly all the apples this fall. The 
eggs seem to have been deposited in the blossom, and 
when the apple grew, they must have haiched out in 
the centre, and eat the core and often the seeds entire. 
When matured they eat out, causing the apples to rot 
at first at the core, the outside appearing sound and 
firm, no sign of an enemy being present; but when cut 
open we find the heart decayed, with the smal! worm 
above described. I have lost between $500 and 
$1,000 this season by this small worm. 

Can you give usaremedy? As they eat out and 
fall on the ground for the. next season, will fall plow- 
ing destroy the insect in the winter by exposing them 
to freezing of winter, or cultivation in summer? As 
for cultivation, I don’t think that of any use, for a por- 
tion of my orchard this season was in potatoes, and I 
could perceive no difference. The balance of the or- 
chard was in rye, and was plowed under in part to 
seed it again, but when I found the fruit affected so 


badly I discontinued the operation. 
Bullett Co,, Ky. « F. Pounn. 


This insect is evidently the well known Apple-worm, so 
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The Afahonia aguifolia, or Holly-leaved Berberry, is a 
well known valuable evergreen shrub, not by any means 
so extensively planted as it deserves to be. Its dense 
habit of growth, peculiar glossy, purplish green foliage, 


which it retains all winter, and its large showy clusters of 


bright golden flowers in the early spring, unite in making 
it a most attractive feature on thelawn, The foliage does 
get injured somewhat in the winter, it is true, and espe- 
cially in exposed places, but this injury is very slight if it 
enjoys the protection of trees or other objects from the 
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troublesome in a large portion of the Union, and which it 
aypears has recently found its way to Bullett Co., Ken- 
lucky, the residence of our correspondent. It is known 
in Europe as the Codling moth. The accompanying 
figures exhibit the insect in its different stages. The larva 
of the natural size is shown at a; the same greatly mag- 
nified at 6B—the eocoon e—erysalis d—the perfect or wing- 
éd insect e, the same somewhat magnified and with the 
wings spread #—the worm in the young apple g, and the 
saine more advanced at 2, &, 1. 

The perfect insect or miller lays its eggs in the young 
fruit early in summer, and the young grub soon hatches ; 
at first it is nearly white, with a black head, and with four 
rows of small black dots along its back. The head after- 
wards turns brown, and the body toa flesh color. The 
young fruit usually falls ina few weeks; but whether it 
falls or not, the insect leaves it, spins a cocoon, and be- 
comes a pupa. It often selects the seams or crevices of 
the rough bark for this purpose. If early in the season it 


soon comes out, and this second crop of moths or winged | 


insects again deposit eggs in the blossom end of the older 


apples, too late indeed to prevent their full growth, but | 


spoiling them in a great measure for use and market. 
Strageling individuals appear during the whole of the 
season. 

The best remedies are the following :—Turning in swine 
in large numbers, to destroy the fruit as soon as it falls, 
and with it the grub. Scraping, and washing the bark 
with soap suds, and destroying the cocoons, As the per- 
fect insects are active in evening, it is not improbable that 
many might be destroyed by placing famps in vessels con, 


A NEW SPECIES OF MAHONIA OR ASHBERRY---Mahonia intermedia. 


To be effective, it must, like the Rhodo- 
dendrons and Kalmias, be planted in groups or masses of 


| sun in winter, 





considerable breadth. This new species, intermedia, a 
| branch of which is represented by the above wood cut, is 
“represented in the foreign journals to be vigorous and 
hardy, enduring the most in‘ense cold without injury, to 
have yellow flowers and viclet fruit like the aguifolia, and 
to be remarkably beautiful in habit and foliage. All the 
| Mahonias may be propagated either by seeds, layers, suck- 
| ers, or cuttings of the young ripe wood. 


re ames Me en nS acme —s 

ie te . ‘ ‘ 
taining sweetened water in the tree, into which they are 

‘attracted, plunged and caught. 

| *o~ 


WESTERN APPLES. 


| The following notice has been kindly furnished by our 
‘correspondent A. G. Hanrorp of Waukesha, Wis., one of 
| the most intelligent pomologists of the West :— 

| Among the varieties of apples here which seem particu- 
‘larly suited to our climate, are many of either uncertain 
| or Western origin, Among them are a number which are 
i strangers to Eastern cultivators. I propose to send you 
| brief descriptions of some of these, commencing with the 
Perry Russet. 

| Evidently an old Eastern sort, as it is not unfrequently 
‘met with in our oldest orchards under various names, 
| Usually as “‘ Golden Russet ”—quite distinct from English 
Golden, or Golden Russet of New-York. 

Mr. Pheenix of Bloomington, IIl., found it, if I remem- 
ber correctly, growing in Perry, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 
‘without name. Mr. P. cultivated it in his nursery at Dele- 
van, Wis., and diseminated it quite largely as Perry Rus- 
set, by which name it is now generally known. 

Tree a good grower; shoots rather slender; upright 
' while young—becomes spreading with age, making a large 
lorchard tree. Very hardy and productive, though not an 
/early bearer; blooms late, and often escapes spring frost, 
when other varieties are cut off. Snecoceds well in Wis- 
‘consin and Iilinvis. Does well grafted upon the root, 
Fruit medium to large—roundish ovate. Skin yellow, 
covered with thin russet; flesh yellowish, fine grained, 
tender, juicy, mild subacid, in use all winter, and keeps 
|until April or May, 
‘ 
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CHEVIOT SHEEP. 


Above we give the portraits of a couple of rams which 
received prizes at the Highland and Agricultural Society’s 
Exhibition of Scotland; and we copy the following article 
in relation to this breed of sheep from Zhe Homestead, 





and shall be pleased to hear from those who lave kept 13 
/coat, which you do more or less if not carried away by 


them in this state: 

We have never knewn of an importation of full-blood , 
Cheviots into this State till within a few days past. Mr. 
Nathan Gillet of Hebron, Tolland County, has just made | 
the purchase of some very fine animals in Delaware coun- | 
ty, N. Y. He gave us an opportunity to examine the | 
buck as he came through the city. He is as noble a sheep 
as one is likely to meet with of any mutton breed, and has 
been winner of two first prizes at the Delaware County 
Fair, Ie is three years old and weighs two hundred and 
twenty pounds; his fleece clese and remarkably uniform 
in length; in form he approximated to the long wools so 
closely that but for the fleece, at first sight we should have 
taken hiin for one. 

This breed has greatly improved of late years and 
throughout some large sheep raising districts of New-York 
they have been extensively crossed upon the “native” 
breeds with execllent success. They are hardy, bearing | 
exposure to wet better tlran the long-wool breeds, on ac- 
count of the closeness of the wool upon the back and the 
hardiness of their constitutions. 


This breed is native to the Cheviot Hills in Northum- 
berland, and south of Scotland, and while for many years | 
the breed has been within the limits of the district, quite | 
pure, upon the border they have mixed with the Black- 
faced Highland sheep on the one hand, and besides have | 
been more or less crossed with the Leicesters or long wools | 
on the other. They are hornless, the heads bare ; faces 
white, though grayish or dun spots do not indicate essen- | 
tial ianpurity ; ; the carcass is we'l formed, long, and the | 
objection which the books urge, that the chest is neither 
deep nor broad enough, seems to have been toa great degree | 
done away by careful br eeding; certainly the ‘buck above 
mentioned had as good a chest as we desire to see. | 
a underpinning is firm-and clean, wooled down to the 

ck, 





fast. 


‘it breaks the hair, but a cireular motion. 
| the dirt out with the curry-comb from those parts, 


hair of the body. 


ought to be airing. 


‘bed at night, 


| whole of it so. 
feed him on grain ? 
| state live in the city ? 


| work, is that not the best way? 
' for him while in his 


| mixed with the hay. This is given at night, because be- 


{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) 


CARE OF THE HORSE---II. 


Grooming. 
It is better to clean the horse before than after break- 
Groom in the open air if possible, as it is better for 
you and the horse not to inhale the dirt arising from his 





the wind. With the brush clean the head, rubbing against, 


across, and with the hair. With a cloth clean the ears, 
and polish the hair. Sponge out the eyes and nostrils, 
and mouth, with a wet sponge. With the eurry-comb 
cury the neck, body and quarters. Do not rub against, as 
After getting 
clean 
the inside of the elbows and flanks, and legs, with the 
brush, the curry-comb being too bard, and also polish the 
If the weather is warm, wash the legs 
and feet, but if not, only the feet. Comb ont the mane 
and tail. While you have been doing this, your blankets 
Clean out your stables, Do not throw 
your bedding under the manger, as the fumes of the 
hartshorn arising, makes the eyes watery, and also are 


inhaled; if he gets it under his feet, as he will be 


it makes the feet feverish. In making the 
let the sides ba higher than the centre, 
to protect the back from the sides of thestall. Have the 
clothing warm, and let it cover the chest well. Per- 
haps soine will object to clothing as not being natural ; 
if we make a part of his life artificial, we must make the 
Is it natural to ride, to drive, to shoe, to 
How long would a horse in his natural 
If by a certain mode of treatment, 
we can develop him and make him better fitted for our 
God does what is best 
natural state, and has placed within 
our power means to make him valuable to us. 


Feeding. 

The food of the horse generally consits of oats, with a 
change to cut feed. Cut feed is merely hay cut into pieces 
of two or three inches in length ; ; this wet with water, and 
then rye or wheat bean, or corn meal, or a mixture of all, 


sure to do, 
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ing harder to digest on account of the water. This seems 
contrary to the good old doctor’s advice,—“ eat light at 
night,” but horses breathe purer air, and hardly ever sleep 
until midnight, as they are enabled to get a great quantity 
of rest standing, much more than any other animal. At 
night give a little hay, and if you do not intend using him 
in the morning, a little then. I think one of the reasons 
of a horse learning to crib is, that, not allowing hay to ex- 
pand his stomach to a reasonable size, he chooses a bad 
substitute, wind, although it is said by some that a horse 
cannot swallow wind, except with the saliva, which little 
then swallowed aids digestion. If you wish to have your 
horse in a condition to perform fast work, for a short dis- 
tance, a small stomach is best, but if you wish strength to 
stay the distance, let the stomach be of good size, and 
give plenty of work to keep the wind clear. The smaller 
the stomach the larger the lungs, and for this reason ad- 
mits speed; but there is danger of drawing them too fine. 
Give now and then carrots, parsnips, turnips and potatoes. 
They regulate the bowels and restore the tone of the stom- 
ach. A mixture of roots and oata or feed is good. 

Give water often. Rain is the best, if good, but rarely 
found so. A capital drink is formed by stirring intu the 
water meal, and letting it stand a few minutes before giv- 
ing. Feed for fast work four hours before driving, and 
then drive slow until the bowels are empty. Fast work 
suspends digestion, slow facilitates it. If worked on a 
fall stomach, it is apt to cause fermentation, thereby caus- 
ing inflammation and colic. Of course it is known that a 
horse never ought to be fed or watered while warm. 

Driving. 

Have the throat latch and check rain loose, to let free 
circulation of air through the windpipe. Martingales, 
either standing or waving, are not fit for a horse, pulling 
his head between his legs, preventing their fore legs step- 
ping well out in front, making him liable to eut them with 
his hind foot. Have the britching loose, so as to prevent 
chafing of the quarters, and also to let him stride natural- 
ly. The breast collar is better for light work being 
cooler, and the English for heavy work, as it presents a 
larger surface to the shoulder. Drive easy the first few 
miles, then brisk, and towards the end of the journey 
slow, so as to bring the horse in cool. If brought in 
sweaty and muddy, remove with the sweat knife, (or what 
will answer as well,) a bit of rounded wood, what will 
come off easy ; then clap on the blankets, and walk him 
until cool, when groom him, 

Perhaps this “‘care of the horse” will be laughed at 
as only applying to city horses. Is it not just as desirable 
for the farm horse to be as well cared for as the city horse 
when he does as hard work? Is it not a duty towards 
him? How often we see horses after working all day, 
come in at night covered with mud and turned into the 
stable to sleep upon a board floor. Is it better for a man 
to have the pores of the skin stopped by dirt or kept 
clean, to sleep upon a board floor or upon a bed? Is it 
charitable to leave the horse in the field without any food, 
while the master goes to dinner? Why can he not wait 
until night ? Is he worked harder than the horse? God 
has made the stomach of the horse such that it digests 
food easier than most any gther animal, and why is this, 
if not so that he can almost always be in condition to use ? 
In the field the horse is almost continually eating, and if 
tle digestive powers were not very active, would he be 
enabled to eat as often and as much as he does? = It is not 
from motives of selfishness, as he receives double the 
quantity at night, and then the stomach being weakened 
by long fasting, it is not able to digest the large quantity 
hunger dictates to be eaten, so fermentation ensues, and 
evlie or inflammation carries the victim off. 

ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 





——ee@ 


Corn and Potators TocetuER.—John Elmore of Lo- 
rain Co., Olio, writes to the Ohio Cultivator of several 
experiments in planting corn among his potatoes, by which 
he thinks he saved the lattes from rotting, and got a fair 
crop of the former. A small variety of corn should be 


selected, and only planted between every other row. 





CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 





We are indebted to Jonn Harotp, Esq., Sec’y Queens 
Co. Ag. Society, N. Y., for the following statement of a 
crop of Asparagus grown by Mr. Peter Cock of Oyster Bay, 
and for which the first prize of the Society was awarded to 
Mr. C.: 

The plot of ground contains 7 acres and 7} rods, plant- 
ed in rows 4 feetapart. To be understood, divided it into 
7 equal parts—34 parts have been cut 7 years—1} parts 
4 years—l1 part 2 years; and 1 part, planted this last 
April, has not been cut. - The one part cut two years, was 
cut but ashort time, therefore but little was obtained from 
that. 

The farm is located near the salt water, and the plot has 
a slight southwest exposure. The soil is a sandy loam, and 
from continual manuring is in good condition, The ma- 
nure used is New-York stable—70 loads of 14 bushels 
each, (but which do not actually measure when received, 
over 10 bushels,) to the acre, put in deep drills between 
the rows. The crop is cut with knives, and put up in 
bunches 74 inches long, 5 inches diameter, weighing 34 
pounds per bunch. Commenced eutting April 30, ended 
June 19th. Highest number of bunches cut on any one 
day, 453. Lowest number, on the first day, 7. Average 
number per day, 213. 

The crop was sold in New-York at 21 cents per bunch, 
to be delivered at the landing. 





Amount sold, 9,155 bunches at 21 cents,.............ceeeceees $1,922.55 
LABOR AND EXPENSES, 
420 loads manure, at 60 cents,...........ccceeecceeees $252.00 
Unloading and carting on the grounds, 4 teams and7 
3 LS Sr ee ree 21.00 
Preparing the ground for manure, plowing and har- 
rowing, team and man, 8 days at $2.50,............ 20.60 
Cutting and bunching, 229 days at 75 cents,.......... 171.75 
Carting to the landing 40 loads at $1, ................ 40.00 
COO OS WOMB ois fas sche cplabdén Sse Oks dee dt + kdedess 00 
Clearing up the ground, man and team, 4 days at $2.50 10.00 
Pe ccd ncncccoresg ateveceeeesessecees 10.00 
t . — 9.75 
SEES aicuiny <. adteducbebivesdiamesbeceiess-end $1,372.80 


Number of bunches cut for 3 years: 1858—5 acres, 6,592 bunches; 
1859—6 acres, 8,156 bunches; 1860—6 acres, 9,155 bunches, 
ee, 


HORTICULTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A correspondent of the Horticulturist suggests that so- 
cieties which offer premiums for the finest flowers and, 
fruits, procure photographs of those which are chosen as 
the best, giving the exhibitor a copy, and keeping one on 
its records. Additional copies might be taken and offered 
for sale to reimburse the expense. 

Would not a photograph of this kind be more highly 
prized by a successful competitor, than the more expen- 
sive premiums in money or in medals ? 

’ We may add that but few common artists know how to 
place an object of this kind, in order to obtain the best 
picture. We have seen some that covered the whole 
plate, in one confused mass, without any relief, or with- 
out the effect having been studied of a strong and proper 
light. To appear well, the object must be clear, distinct, 
and alone,—the simpler the better,—and must be relieved 
by a back ground that will assist these requisites. 











THE CUYAHOGA GRAPE. 


F. R. Extiorr of Cleveland, who has an extensive ac- 
quaintance with fruity, gives the following opinion from 
examination of this new grape: “ It is nearly as large as 
the Catawba—has compact bunches—is the color of Re- | 
beeca—and a delicious, sprightly, aromatic grape, far bet- 
ter than Rebecca and Diana but not equal to Delaware. 
Its size, color, and quality, place it without question among. 
the best of hardy grapes, Asan amateur grape, it is in- 
dispensable,” 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
WASH FOR BUILDINGS. 


Eprtors Co. Genxt.—In a formér number of your paper, 
I noticed an inquiry for a recipe for some durable wash. In 
1850 I built a stone house on a tolerable high hill, 38 by 42 
fect, three stories high. It was dashed on the outside with 
mortar composed of the best lime and sand that Chester coun- 
ty affords; but there were nuwerous smal! cracks in the mor- 
tar when it dried, by which the blowing rains found their way 
through the wall; and having noticed hydraulic cement, 
mixed with milk, and put on with a whitewash brush. highly 
ercommended in the Co. GentLeman, I applied it to very con- 
siderable advantage. During the past season I procured 
another barrel of the cement, and gave it another coat. The 
cement and milk alone affords quite a handsome color; but 
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FATTENING TUREEYS. 





_ A writer in the Germantown Telegraph furnishes that jour- 
nal with the following statement: Much has been published 
of late in our agricultural journals in relation to the alimentary 
properties of chare:al. It has been repeatedly asserted that 
domestic fowls may be fattened on it without any other food, 
and that, too, in a shorter time than on the most nutritive 
grains. I made an experiment, and must say that the result 
suprised me, as I had always been rather skeptical. Four 
turkeys were confined in a pen and fed on meal, boiled pota- 
tocs and vats. Four others of the same broods were also at 
the same time confined in another pen, and fed daily on the 
same articles, put with one pint of finely pulverized charcoal 
mixed with their meal and potatoes. They also had a plenti- 
ful supply of broken charcoal in their pen. The eight were 


some of the latc blows that we have had still penetrate the | killed on the same day, when there was a difference of one 
building, particularly over the windows. This wash was said | and half pounds each in favor of the fowls which had been 
to answer equally well on stone, brick or wood, and I think the | supplied with the charcoal, they being much the fattest, and 


colors vastly preferable to lime whitewash without coluring. 
A short time ago [ met with un account which states that 
“parts of the palace at Westminster, England, which were 
fast going to decay, have been restored by the application of 
the silicate of soda solution, washed after drying, with dilute 
muriatic acid, so as to render the soda soluble, when it wash- 
es off with rains, &c, leaving behind it an indestructible 
coating of pure silica or flint, on which not even the hardest 
scrubbing with wire brushes and water makes any impression. 
Applied to iron in a somewhat similar way, it forins a coating 
that will preserve the metal from rust. The rcvofs of the Clock 
and Victoria Tower, to which it has been applied, are bright 
and clean as when emerging from the foundry. It adheres to 
a metal surface so tenaciously, that in attempting to remove 
it the chisel chips off the iron with it. It appears indestruc- 
tible by the elements, and is uninjured by long immersion in 
sulphuric acid.” Now if some kind friend who is competent 
to do so, would give us the desired information relative to the 
propable cost and application of said ingredients, I shall (and 

probably many others will) be very much obliged. 

Highland Rome, Pa. Josspn Cope. 
+ 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


BLACK HAMBURGH FOWLS. 


Of all the gallinaceous tribes, the Hamburghs are beyond all 
other breeds especial favorites of ours. There are none, per- 
haps, except the game cock, that approaches them in sym- 
metry and brilliancy of plumage. The Black Hamburgh, 


which differs in nothing from the class to which it belongs, ex- 
cept in color, which is a brilliant black, with rich glancing 
metalic tints. Their plumage is also compact and close, and 
in good specimens they attain a depth of tune seldom surpass- 
ed by any other variety. The brilliancy of their plumage 
contrasts favorably with the coral red of the large double rose 
comb, pointed and terminating in a single pike behind, which 
extends far back and curves gently upwards, wattles large, 
round and red, with a well developed white ear-lobe; tail 
ample and flowing; legs tapering, and of a dark color; car- 
riage lofty, with a brisk and spirited bearing. The shortish, 
small legs and generally compact form are no less pleasing to 
the eye than valuable in an economical point of view, as in- 
dicative, technically speaking, of the comparative absence of 
offal. 

The Black Hamburgh fowl! is but partially known in this 
country, and seeims to be another fine variety which the ardor 
of research has reeently gained for us. They are profitable 
fowls to keep, being excellent layers of good sized eggs, and 
not large eaters, and rather inclined to roam, by which means 
they procure, when allowed their liberty, much of their living 
in the summer months when worms and insects abound. 
They are hardy, and the chicks, unlike the Spanish, come 
early into feather. 

With this variety of Hamburgh fowls we must contess our- 
self not much acquainted, having only had them in possession 
fer two years; but our experience has been sufficient to form 
an opinion of their merits. The weight of the cock birds 4} 
to 54 pounde, that of the hens 4 to 5 pounds. As tothe quali- 
ty of their flesh, we cannot express an opinion, having never 
tasted of their meat. 

The hen is of a fine, round, plump shape; in form they 
closely resemble their cousins, the Golden Spangled Ham- 
burghs, and may bear the same relationship to them that the 
Black Shanghais do to the White, and other colored birds of 
that breed. C. N. Bement. 














the meat greatly superior in point of tenderness and flavor. 


eee 


Making Vinegar. 





Vinegar, according to a writer in the Genesee Farmer, is 
cheaply made. We republish his recipe :—To eight gallons 
of clear rain water, add three quarts of molasses; put into a 
good cask: shake well a few times, then add two or three 
spoonfuls of good yeast cakes. If in summer, place the casks 
in the sun; if in winter, near the chimney, where it may warm 
In ten or fifteen days add to this liquid a sheet of brown pa- 
per, torn in strips, dipped in molasses, and good vinegar will 
be produced. The paper will, in this way, form what is call- 
ed the “ mother,’’ or life of vinegar. 

eee 


The Country Gentleman's Ink. 
[ For recipe see Cultivator for 1860, page 51.) 





This ink is cheap “and black as night,"’ 
It flows superbly while I write; 

Four cents a quart is the expense, 

And by the gallon just nine pence. 

Excuse the poetry, Messrs. Editors, and if more is wanted, 
please call on some one else, as over-taxing the brain often 
proves disastrous. Let me say, however,— in simple prose— 
that having made a quart of the ink according to directions, 
I think it far better than any I have been able “to buy at 
the store’’ for a long time, and would recommend it to all 
who wish a good article of writing fluid. J. L. BR. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


Recipe for Making Vinegar Quickly. 





Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—You wished for one of your 
readers a recipe for a speedy method of making vinegar. 

For one barrel, take 2 quarts of molasses and 15 gallons of 
hot water, and stir well together, and while hot put into a 
barrel half full of worked cider. Stir well together, and in 
about two weeks it will be fit for use. JERSEY. 

P. S.--I should prefer less water; and more time I think 
would make a vinegar that would suit me better; but from 
the above recipe and our best Jersey cider, the vinegar would 
be far superior to common cider vinegar. 


«es-< 
ous 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
What Makes Butter Streaky. 


We have recently met with this question, and would reply 
that the only cause for streaky butter ever occurring in our 
experience is the insufficient working of the salt through the 
mags. Unless great care is used, butter is always of different 
colors before the first working (after salting.) Some portions 
will have little or no salt, and be of a lighter color, and the 
dairy-woman should work so as to mix theso portions with 
that thoroughly salted, or she will have streaky rolls or tubs 
of butter. A very little care, when working the second time, 
will prevent this result. B. 








—_——_—____—_.¢-@-—$—$————_— 

The manufacture of oil from coal is likely to be introduced 
extensively into the State of Arkansas, as the coal appears to 
be well adapted to that purpose. 
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BRIEF EDITORIAL MEMORANDA. 





As mentioned in the last number of the Country Grn- 
TLEMAN, the writer week before last, had the pleasure of 
visiting Franklin County, Mass., for the purpose of being 
present at the opening meetings for the season of several 
of its most flourishing Farmers’ Ciups, and addressing 
them upon subjects connected with the improvement 
of American Farming. A fall of snow on Tuesday, and 
during Tuesday night, was sufficient to put the roads in 
excellent order for the sleigh, and—in the escort of J. S. 
Grenxneit, Esq., of Greenfield, to whom we have on pre- 
vious occasions acknowledged our indebtedness for many 
kind attentions—we can only express the hope that our 
four days and evenings passed off as profitably for all con- 
cerned, as they did, pleasantly as well as profitably, for us. 

Tue GReeNFIELD Farmer’s Cius.—The meeting of 
this club, particularly referred to last week, was quite an 
informal gathering of Farmers only, where we talked over 
matters together, very much as we might have done at the 
fireside of each —answering and asking questions in turn, | 
s0 as to elicit mutually as much information and as many 
facts as possible. President, H. C. Newron; Vice Presi- 


Tue Warring Farmer's Cius.—We feared that we 
should be urable to meet our friends at Wapping, as was the 
case with those at Shelburne—from lack of time, but finally 
determined on Thursday to remain over for the purpose of 
spending the next evening with this well established and 
flourishing club, The School House here contained an 
excellent representation from the farmers of the vicinity, 
as well as their wives and sons ; nowhere was there more 
alacrity shown, after the address was over, in suggesting 
inquiries to the speaker, or inquiries put which displayed 
more intelligent thought upon all the practical bearings of 
the topics discussed; and notwithstanding the previous 
determination on our part to get through at a somewhat 
earlier hour than before, the time passed by unnoted, and 
it was it anything rather later than usual when the meet- 
ing finally adjourned. The President of this club is our 
friend James Curtps, and the Secretary Albert Stebbins. 
It was organized a number of years ago, comprising some 
of the best farmers of this part of Deerfield, and it’ would 
have been a source of much regret had circumstances com- 
pelled us to forego this opportunity of witnessing their 
proceedings and becoming acquainted with so many of 


| their members. 


Oxrorp-Down Surep.—We were interested particular- 
ly in seeing at Greenfield, the excellent Oxford-Downs 





dent, Fred. G. Smith; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 5. 
Grennell. | 

Tue Bernarpston Farmer’s CLus AND AGRICULTURAL | 
Lisrary AssociatTion.—The Bernardston Farmer’s Club 
and the Bernardston Agricultural Library Association, con- | 
sisting of sixty members, at their late annual meetings had | 
voted to unite the two and organize under the name of 
“The Bernardston Farmer’s Club and Agricultural Library | 
Association.” Joun Sanperson, President; Isaac Barton | 
Isaac Burrows, Nelson Burrows, Imla K. Brown, John F. | 
Hale, Loren B. Slate, and Dr. Wm. Dwight, Vice Presi- | 
dents; Samuel J. Lyons, Secretary; Almon Newcomb, | 
Treasurer; Alanson P, Hale, Collector; Daniel W. Tem- | 
ple, Librarian; Hon. H. W. Cushman, P. L, Cushman, | 
and Silas N. Brooks, Executive Committee. 

Here we spent Wednesday evening—the commodious | 
rooms of the Powers’ Institute being well filled with mem- | 
bers of the Association and their families, while several | 
gentlemen and ladies were so thoughtful as to have pro- 
vided musie expressly for the occasion, thus assisting very 
materially in diversifying and enlivening the proceedings. 
We have seldom seen so large an assemblage, so attentive | 
during the presentation of practical farming matters; for | 
more than two hours, and until the distance between the | 
Institute and their homes became a matter for quite seri- | 
ous consideration on the part of many who were present, | 
the interest of all appeared unflagging in the address de- 
livered, and in direct questions put according to the agree- 
ment made at the beginning by the President, especially 
witli regard to English farming and farmers. 

Tae Sunpertanp Farmer's Civus.—The sleigh-ride to 
Bernardston had carried us about seven miles to the north- 
ward, and the return to Greenfield was made—after forti- 
fying ourselves by accepting the social hospitalities of an 
attentive friend—under the brightest and most starry possi- | 


ble of skies. The next evening (Thursday) we turn-| 
ed our faces southwardly for ten or eleven miles, to Sun- | 
derland, where a kind greeting awaited us from the Presi- | 
dent of the Club, W. Austin Smit, Esq. The Town 

Hall had few vacant seats, and the same interest was shown | 


—the meeting again continuing in session for over two | 


| 


| 
} 





hours, We were pleased to find this club—like the others 


—in a condition evidently so prosperous, The Secretary | 
is Mr. John M. Smith, 





‘lately purchased by Mr. GRENNELL from R. 8. Fay, Esq.— 


Mr. G.’s flock now includes about thirty pure bred, among 
which are sevéral imported, together with a number of 
crosses of the Oxford-Down upon the Irish Smut, which 
showed to good advantage the improved results cbtained 
by the infusion of better blood, both as regards the mut- 
ton and the wool of the grades. Mr. 8. A. Sarap is as- 
sociated with Mr. Grennell in the ownership of some of 
these sheep, and ‘there can be no doubt of their effecting 
a great amelioration in the character of the flocks of the 
neighborhood. Mr. G. at our request, kindly promises to 
furnish, as soon as his leisure permits, an article upon this 
subject for the Co. GENTLEMAN. Among other stock upon 
the place, his Chester County pigs, obtained through 
Paschall Morris of Philadelphia, are worthy of especial 


note, and are winning their way to general favor. v 


THe Great Sanperson Ox.—An allusion las hereto- 
fore been made in these columns to the Great Ox owned 
by MrzSanperson of Bernardston. We had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him for a moment, in the evening by 
lantern light it is true, but sufficiently well to speak under- 
standingly when we add that it justifies all that has been 
said of it. Taller and bonier oxen we may have seen, 
but never, we think, an animal of the cattle kind, of cor- 
responding weight and at the same time so well made and 
well developed, so evenly fatted, so square and perfect 
above, below and at both ends. It is supposed to weigh 
now about 8,500 Ibs., but has not been lately brought to 
the scales owing to the inconvenience of getting it about. 
Unless there is something more deceptive in the light of 
a lantern than we are prepared at present to believe, it 
will be long before we look upon its equal. 

It is necessary, however, that these Notes should be 
brought to their conclusion; and, in again presenting our 
acknowledgments to Mr. Grennell—for the arrangement of 
our time, which could scarcely have been doue to better 
advantage, as well as for having devoted his own so freely 
to the purposes of the visit—we should also tender our 


| thanks to the officers and members of the clubs referred 


to, for their cordial greeting and numerous marks of at- 
tention. Engaged as we believe they are Ke good werk, 
their example is one that may be safely cOmmended to 
farmers elsewhere,—in the establishment and general sup- 
port extended to organizations calculated to advance in- 
terests so important and to exert influences so beneficial. 
It is therefore that we have thought it well to devote 
so much of our crowded space to the publication of the 
Memoranda of this visit,—which, if it shall have at all 
contributed to strengthen these agencies of Improvement, 
or to incite more earnest and intelligent aspirations after 
its accomplishment,—will have had a reward far beyond 
the enjoyment we derived as it passed, L. H, T. 
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WINTER WORE. 


Of course all out-of-door work in the garden, in north- 
ern latitudes, is suspended until spring. There are many 
things, however, relating to the Flower and Kitchen gar- 
den which may be attended to in the winter. All plans 
for laying out or altering the arrangement of the garden 
should, by all means, be considered in the winter. This 
is a season of leisure: every subject may receive due at- 
tention and be thoroughly discussed in the family circle. 
What kinds of trees and shrubs should be purchased, the 
positions they are to occupy with reference to the best 
effect, the flower and vegetable seeds to be procured, 
these are matters which should not be left until the very 
last moment, but which may well claim and should re- 
ceive serious attention. 

There are also many practical matters to be attended to 
during this season. Flower and vegetable seeds which 
have been collected, should be carefully cleaned trom 
sticks, dust and chaff, put in small, neat paper bags and 
carefully labelled so that when the time comes for plant- 
ing, there need be no guess work. How often is it the 
case that when seeds are wanted for planting, all the 
odd nooks and corners of closets are ransacked for “‘ that 
bundle of seeds.” When it is found and opened, the dif- 
ferent varieties are found in twisted bits of newspaper or 
tied up with a shor piece of thread or yarn with no label, 
or else, having had labels tucked into the strings, they are 
all found detached from their appropriate parcels, and only 
serving to show that the seeds are somewhere in the bun- 
die. Or else the papers not bcing tied, the seeds are all 
mixed together in the bottom in admirable confusion ; 
melon, cucumber, radish, mignonette, balsam, and four- 
o'clock seeds, all in what a printer would call “pi.” 
all this might be avoided by half an hour’s labor in making 
paper bags. The children would be delighted with such 
an occupation. Make them one as a pattern and they 
will soon have ready an assortment of the various sizes. 
When ready to put away, be careful to place them where 
the mice or roaches cannot get at them, or you may chance 
to lose many of your most valuable seeds. Do not put 
them away so carefully as to forget where they are, how- 
ever. 

Labels for fruit trees, shrubs and plants should be pre- 
pared in winter. Take time enough to make them neatly, 
paint one side with white paint, put copper wire on to 
fasten them with, and you have labels which will remain 
legible, when written with lead pencil, for years. Labels 
for plants should be a foot long to allow them to be thrust 
a sufficient distance into the ground. 

All rods, whether of wood or wire, should receive a coat 
of paint, and be tied in bundles and stowed away. Bass 
matting should be procured, shears, pruning knives and 
all similar instruments sharpened, the spades, shovels, 
hoes, &c., cleaned and put away in a dry place; vases, 
garden seats, wire trellises, and all similar ornaments 
should be painted if necessary, and stowed away under 
cover. 

These are things which should be attended to. There 
are probably others which Ido not think of. This one 
rule, however, should be observed: do everything which 
it is possible to do during the winter. Leave nothing for 





Now 


the spring except those operations which can only be per- 
formed then and which will surely be found pressing 


enou;;l: without unnecessarily adding to their number. 
G. B. H. 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator). 


AMERICAN BLACK RASPBERRY. 


As Iam writing, I will tell you about my raspberries. 
Three years ago last spring I set out a row of the common 
black raspberry, just thirty steps long, and from those we 
picked the last summer three bushels, or 96 quarts, beside 
some picked for the table that we did not measure. We 
picked 18 quarts every other morning. 

My object in writing this, is not to tell a big story, but 
simply to let my brother farmers know that with very lit- 
tle labor they can have a fine lot of as nice fruit as any 
body need have, and not have to send off for some new 
kind at high price. I will simply say that this row takes 
up no ground but what was occupied, as is too common, 
by grass and weeds. As to culture, I dug holes from three 
to four feet apart, and set out bushes or canes. Then 
having a pile of rotten chips, I took my wheelbarrow, 
wheeled them on, or enough to bury the grass, say from 
four to five inches, and that kept nearly all the grass and 
weeds down, Then after they had done bearing, I cut 
out the old stocks to let the young ones grow, simply 
pinching the end off where they were growing too long. 


Laporte Co., Ind. ¥ C. F. Wesster, 
a. * 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Scale or Bark Louse. 





Remove this unsightly pest from your young fruit trees 
by applying a wash made of potash water, or if not con- 
venient to obtain the potash, use a strong decoction of lye, 
Apply with a cloth or brush on a damp day. L. J. 7. 

eee 


VALUABLE RECIPES. 


[The following valuable receipts, from an intelligent and 
skillful lady residing in New-York city, although mislaid or 
deluyed a year, will be none the Jess useful at the present 
time. They allude to a former receipt from a Keokuk cor- 
respondent, and on reading them toa lady who resides be- 
tween New-York city and Kevkuk, and who never had the 
dyspepsia, she maintains that the pie is still quite too rich ; 
and she thinks that the truth lies between extremes—geo- 
graphically considered in the present instance, and she would 








| use much less lard, butter and sugar, and for her own taste, 


would omit nutmeg.— Eps. 
Lemon Pie. 

“She can’t beat mother’s lemon pie,” said my son, who 
has a special regard for pies in general, and lemon pie in 
particular. I was of the same opinion as I read Nancy’s ré- 
cipe in your number for October 20, 1859. It is too rich, for 
it would soon produce dispepsia in New-York city, if harmless 
in Keokuk. I send you my recipe: 

Take two quart bowls; in one squeeze three lemons and 
extract the seeds. In the other beat three eggs, with three 
teacups of sugar, grate in some nutmeg, and set them aside. 
After mixing the crust, which I do with half a pound of lard 
to rather more than a pint of water, sometimes rolling it out 
and spreading on it a quarter of a pound of buiter—at other 
times omitting most of the butter—put the under crust on two 
plates; then mix the contents of the two bowls, pour it on the 
crust, cover them with the top crust, and bake immediately, 
as the lemon juice and egg soon harden together. 

If a more siinple pie is liked, add a teacupful of boiled corn 
starch. No milk. 

Sally Lunn. 

I am tempted to send my recipe for this most delicious tea 
bread, which, once eaten at your table, will cause your friends 
to rejoice when asked to come again. 

Take a stone pot, pour in one pint bowl of sweet milk, half 
a teacup of baker’s or other yeast, one-quarter of a pound of 
mnelted butter, a little salt, and three beaten eggs. Mix in about 
three pint bowls of flour. Let it stand several hours, or until 
quite light; then put into Turk heads or other tin pans, in 
which Sally should again rise up before being shoved into the 
oven, to be “ brought out” and presented to your friends as 








the beauty and the belle of the evening. Woop. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
John Johnston in Duchess County. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—In my last, I had left the 





farm of the Hon. Wu. Kerr, with the view of calling! on the top of the drains. 


enough in the field to eat up the grass as fast as it grows 
everywhere, (which is, I am sorry to say, too often the case 
on many farms,) you can then trace the drains, by the hor- 
ses, cattle, or sheep, eating the grass close to the ground 
This is not because the land is 


on Cuartes 8. Warnwricut, Esq., some seven miles fur- | dryer, but because, by being mixed and loosening the sub- 


ther north. 

I found the land rather rough, with many rocky ridges. 
What is not rocky seems to be excellent soil, but under a 
bad state of cultivation, and I saw several loads of baled hay 
being taken to the harbors on the river, to be shipped to the 
city. So long as farmers continue to sell everything they 
raise, in place of making it into beef, mutton, pork, or 


butter and cheese, the land will get poorer and poorer ; 
and I should think the farmers must get poorer, too, as I 
don’t believe any farmer can afford to buy manure at city 
prices, have it shipped from 75 to 90 miles up the river, 
then draw it some miles to his farm, and make it pay; and 
surely stock must pay as well and much better in Duchess 
county, than almost any county in the state, they are so 
near the best market in the United States. 

I found Mr. WarinwriGut at home, and I took a deal of 
pleasure walking over his farm, and looking at his beauti- 
ful Devons. He has 25 Devon cows that I have never seen 
equalled ; they were more uniform in appearance than any 
equal number I eversaw. When I mentioned that to Mr. 
W., he said there were some 18 or 20 all descended from 
one cow. They are as beautiful a lot of cows as any man 
can wish to see, and Mr. W. gives no extra feeding over 
what every farmer ought to give. He feeds no grain but 
to his calves the first winter. He raises some turnips and 
mangolds, and feeds his cows a few in winter. (By-the-by, 
I saw mangolds there, weighing 21 pounds each.) Mr. 
W.’s calves were beautiful. I always think Devons show 
best in calves, These were very fine. He has a number 
of bulls, one imported, a very fine animal, but he has one of 
his raising I thought better. He had also a six year old pure 
bred Devon heifer that never had acalf. He has fed her fully 
for some two years, She is small, but very fat, and weigh- 
ed a little over 1,500 pounds. He expects to sell her this 
month for Christmas beef. His price was $150. Some 
would think that an enormous price, but if such men would 
make such beef and count the cost, they would find they 
were not making a fortune. Making up such cattle re 
quires much feed, besides close attention. 

Mr. W., like Mr. Kelly, has few division fences, yet Mr. 
W. plows a considerable portion of his land. He has tile 
drained much of his land, and is now going to drain more 
thoroughly, and put his drains only 20 feet apart. He says 
his subsoil is very stiff, but that Thomas’ drain plow les- 
sens the cost of draining immensely—more than one-half 
of the former cost of digging. He first opens his drain 
with a common plow, throws one furrow to the right and 
another to the left, and puts the drain plow to work, which 
expedites the business so that draining is not much of a 
job. I noticed over his drains the same evidence of their 
utility as on my farm, and other farms in this neighbor- 
hood. His aftermath on his meadows had not been pas- 
tured since mown, and any one could see every drain 
plainly marked by the more luxuriant clover and grass 
right over the drain. 

I found Mr. W. a little like many other people who 
think it owing to that being so much drier than other land; 
but that is not the cause, as thorough drained land is just 
as dry in the centre between the ditches, as it is over the 
drain. The cause of the more luxuriant growth of the 
grass or grain over the drains, is the mixture of the sub- 
soil and svil to a depth of 2} to 4 feet; and if Mr. W.’s 
land, and my land, and thousands of other men’s land, 
could all be cultivated as deep as our drains are, they 
would all bear just as luxuriant crops as that over the 
drains. The first crop after draining, on the top of the 
drains, is seldom good unless care is taken to have the top 
svil put by itself, and filled in the last. I have drains that 
have been made from 16 to 18 years, and when in crop or 
meadow they can be traced as plainly as if they were lay- 


soil to the depth of the drain, the herbage is made sweet- 
er and more nutritious, and stock of all kinds like it much 
better; and if all our land could be loosened the same 
depth, we could not only keep more stock on the same 
land, but make them much better. I have been trying for 
some years past to plow a foot deep. Even that makes a 
wonderful improvement on both grain and grass. I know 
a foot deep is not thought deep plowing by some farmer’s 
talk, but when they measure accurately, and find they 
have a foot in depth, they must have a furrow of about 
16 inches in width, and it is but seldom we find a plow 
but what requires the furrows to be one-third wider than 
deep, especially if the furrow is near a foot deep. 

I am fully of the opinion that if Mr. Wainwright drains 
his land some 33 feet apart, and gets his plow down so 
that he can turn over a furrow one foot in depth, that he 
will find his crops of every kind more luxuriant, but not 
for the first year if in aspringcrop. Deep plowing should 
be done when the land is to be summer fallowed; then 
the fresh turned up subsoil gets sun and air.for months 
before the grain is sown, and also gets mixed with the soil 
by the repeated plowings and harrowings, and the more of 
that the better in that case. 

I know that some farmers will boldly tell you that you 
should never plow but once for a crop of any kind, but 
these men speak without thinking that circumstances alter 
cases, and in this case I think I know what I am talking 
about, and have thought much on the subject. 

I had almost forgotten to say that Mr. Wainwright's dwel- 
ling stands in as pretty a situation as is to be found any- 
where. From the door or windows you have an exten- 
sive view of the North River, I think some sixteen miles, 
When I was there it was covered with sailing vessels. 

Mr. W. says he has never known so little demand for 
pure bred stock of all kinds, as this year. I remarked 
that I thought it was caused by the alarin about the catile 
disease, but he thought not. He has many fine Essex 
pigs; formerly he could not supply the demand, but this 
year he has sold none, and is getting overstocked. They 
are beautiful pigs, and quite fat on pasture only. He says 
he would sell pure Devon bulls at very reasonable prices, 
and I think there is no better bred Devons anywhere. He 
has but few sheep, but those are very fat. I think those 
North River farmers keep too few sheep. I find no stock 
that pays me better. JoHN JOHNSTON. 





2. 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


SAVING MANURE. 


Messrs. Epitors—lIt is an important matter with every 
farmer, to learn the best manner of husbanding his ma- 
nure. Several plans are suggested for effecting this pur- 
pose, but it is difficult for one who has had little experi- 
ence to determine which is the best. One is that adopted 
by Alderman Mechi, described in one of the letters of 
your junior editor, during his absence in Europe. This 
has been tried by one or two farmers on this side of the 
Atlantic, and with apparent satisfaction. It has occurred 
to me, however, that the vapors arising from the manure 
vats would be injurious to the animals standing over them, 
especially in the close stables generally used in this vi- 
cinity. The expense, too, of constructing the boxes and 
vats is so considerable, that the benefits derived from the 
arrangement would hardly repay its cost, I would there- 
fore inquire whether a less expensive plan of saving the 
manure would not be preferable ? 

I have two modes in view. One is that advised b 

Thaer, namely, the construction of a basin in the barn- 
yard into which the solid excrements are put. The liquid 





excrements are also conducted into it by means of a 





ing open, Then again if in pasture, if there is not stock 


The sides of this basin 


trough leading from the stables, 
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are to be made high enough to prevent any waste by wash- 
ing, and a pipe is placed in the center, to lead off the 
urine afte~ it has moistened the solid portion of the ma- 
nure, or a:.y excess of moisture caused by rains, and con- 
duct it to a tank below. Would this plan obviate the dis- 
advantages of a want of protection, or would it be better 
to construct a shed to keep off the sun and rain, and 
have the manure tank entirely separated from the basin 
provided for the solid excrements? Your advice as to 
the best arrangement to be adopted by one who has made 
s selection of none, will much oblige your correspondent. 
Or if you think any one of those mentioned cannot be im- 
proved, as they are recommended by high authority, please 
mention which one you would prefer. ~ & 
Alleghany County. . 

We think Alderman Mechi’s mode too expensive for 
common use in this country. The cheapest mode of 
drawing or delivering manure is to combine solid and 
liquid into one material by allowing the liquid to run into 
the depression where the solid part is deposited, and by 
adding enough straw, (cut is best,) dried muck, dried turf, 
or other substance, to absorb all the liquid portions, and 
retain them in a solid state, but no more than is necessary 
for this purpose, in order to prevent a needless cartage of 
matter. By sheltering the heap, and excluding the water 
of rains, it is obvious that a much less amount of absorb- 
ing substance would be needed. The mode which our 
correspondent describes, of drawing off the excess of liquid 
manure, is a good one; one of the best, perhaps, where 
it is desired to use a portion in the liquid state. The pipe 
should however be of good size, have considerable descent, 
and be well guarded at its upper end to prevent obstruc- 
tion. 





ee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
CULTURE OF CARROTS. 








Messrs. Epirors—The GENTLEMAN has contained seve- 


ral articles recently, upon the raising of carrots—giving | 


the different modes pursued in their culture; and although | 
cultivators agree in the main as to the mode of cultivation, 
yet they differ a Jittle in the details. 

This crop is a very important one, as it furnishes excel- | 
lent food for cattle and horses during the winter and | 
spring months—especially are they good for cows giving 
milk. But many are deterred from raising them, because | 
they have the impression that it requires too much labor— | 
it will not pay. With suitable ground for the crop, I 
think this impression erroneous, Most of the readers of | 
your valuable paper, it seems to me, might adopt some onc | 
of the many methods given, so as to make it a profitable | 
crop. 

Let me add my method to the list already given, al- 
though it does not differ materially from that of others, 
except in sowing the seed. For this part of the work— 
which is often considered a task—I have an implement 
that suits me better than any thing I have tried; and as 
it is not patented, and is very cheap—mine cost twenty- 
five cents—all who wish can use it free of charges for one 
year at least, and any kind of seed smaller than potatoes 
can be planted with it, even in a high wind. I have one 
of Emery's seed-sowers, but cannot make it sow small 
sced—such as are sown with the brush—uniformly and 
even. The implement alluded to, is simply a tin tube, 
three feet Jong and one inch in diameter, with a tunnel 
(without the nose) five inches in diameter at the large end, 
soldered on to one end of the tube. With this, the opera- 
tor can walk erect and sow the seed very expeditiously as 
will be shown farther on. 

The ground should be plowed fine—narrow furrows— 
and us deep as possible, with a liberal coat of well rotted 








manure spread evenly and plowed in, Then drag and roll 





until the ground is brought into fine tilth—the last ope- 
ration should be with the drag, so as to leave the surface 
fine and loose when the seed is sown. 

Now open drills one inch deep, and the desired distance 
apart—if to be worked out with a horse, (which, by the 
way, I think too large a machine to work among things 
So wee as carrots in the second leaf, when they should be 
hoed and thinned if too thick,) two feet is near enough, 
and one fvot if to be worked with the hoe. Let the rows 
be perfectly straight, as it will greatly facilitate the after 
culture. 

To sow the seed have a bag, such as is used for planting 
corn, tie it in front of the person who is to do the work, 
put in the seed, and take the tin tube aforesaid in the left 
hand, keep the small end directly over the drill and close 
to the ground, and with the thumb and fore finger of the 
right hand scatter the seed into the tunnel top, and “go 
ahead.” Walk a pretty ‘fair gait,” and scatter the seed 
all the time. Of course, when the thumb and finger are 
to be replenished with seed, a halt must be made, but no 
more than will be necessary to take breath, for the work 
can be done very rapidly. Be careful to let the sced pass 
from the thumb and finger uniformly—this will do away 
in a great measure, the necessity of thinning. The seed 
being sown, take a hand or garden roller and run it over 
the drills to cover the seed and the work is done. 

When the plants are up an inch or so, they should be 
hoed and thinned out, if necessary—some say to three er 
four inches apart —this would probably give the greatest 
number of bushels to the acre, but perhaps not the great- 
est number of pounds—besides I doubt whether large car- 
rots contain as much nutriment as smaller or medium sized 
ones. This is merely a matter of opinion—let it pass for 
what it is worth. They should be thinned so that the 
plants shall not stand in bunches at any rate, and kept 
clean from weeds. The first hoeing is the greatest labor; 
when this is well done I consider the “battle fought and 
the victory won.” The ground should afterward be kept 
loose and clean. 


For the convenience of digging—as this is done with the 
plow—and for other reasons, I like to have the carrot 
patch long and narrow, so that the plow can pass up one 
side and down the other, taking a row at every turn, if 
the rows are but one foot apart—if farther than this, the 
better way is to turn a furrow every other time in going 
round, working up to within about ten inches of the row, 
and at the next turn see how near you can come to the 
row and not hit it, and the roots will pull very easy. Now, 
when the digging is finished, the ground is well plowed, 
and the dead furrow is in the centre; then in the spring, 
to fit it for another crop—it is better to use the same 
ground for successive crops—commence in the centre and 
back-furrow, and the ground is made level or a very little 
raised in the centre. In digging the roots after this fashion 
there is no use for the spade, if the team has a good chance 
to work out at the ends. I dug seventy rods of ground 
this fall in a day, with the help of a boy, without spading 
out a peck. The tops are taken off with a knife, and I 
think they will pay for digging and topping t+ feed to milch 
cows. My way is to draw them, tops and all, convenient- 
ly near to the cellar, so that they can be topped into baskets 
and carried directly in; this saves handling, and the tops 
can be saved clean from dirt, and if put into small piles, 
will keep fresh for several days for feeding out. 

I prefer digging pretty early, befure the ground gets 
very wet—say the last week in October, or the first week 


|in November, as then the roots come out much cleaner, 


and for this reason keep better. A cellar is the most con- 
venient place for storing them. J. L. R. Jeff. Co., N. ¥ 
-eee 

Bee Moths. 

A correspondent of the NV. Y. Post says that he destroys 
vast numbers of millers in the night, during the active sea- 
son of these insects, by placing a well stirred mixture of mo- 
lasses and vinegar upon a white plate, near the hives, and on 
a level with the bottom board. In the morning multitudes 
are found caught. A small glass lantern, set on the dish 





would doubtless attract them, but it might attract many other 
kinds of millers. 
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Huquiries and Answers. 


Brack Knot 1n Prum.—Can you inform me of any rem- 
edy for the black knot in plum trees. J have two fine ones 
that were attacked this fall, and several are entirely worth- 
less from this cause. u. c. D. [Black knot in the plum can- 
not be cured, but it may be prevented. When it first makes 
its appearance cut it off clean; and keep cutting. If this | 
remedy is promptly applied, it will be effectual—although | 
some trees may become somewhat mutilated. The labor and | 
attention need not be greater than for good cultivation. Some 
hive told us tht they tried this remedy and that it has fail- 
ed, but on inquiry we have always discovered that there had 
been more or less neglect in its application—either that the | 
disease had been allowed to extend for some time before any | 
excision was made, or else the operation had been performed | 
but two or three times in a scason.] 


Treatment oF Cotts.—I have two colts foaled in May | 
last, and should like to inquire in regard to the proper way 
of feeding the first winter, the best kinds of feed, quantity, | 
&c. I believe there are two ways of doing everything, and | 
shonld like some hints from some of those who are accustomed | 
to raising fine horses. .c.p. [We hope some of our best | 
horse raisers will give us their experience in relation to the | 
winter feeding of colts. In the meantime we would | 
that a sheltered yard, or a large loose box for each animal, 
may be the best place; and good hay, with a small regular | 
feeding of ground oats, the best food. 
they should make a good growth, for which purpose they | 
should have much nutriment. Corn should not be given.] 

Iiuncgartan Grass Hay.—I wish to learn through your | 
truly invaluable paper, from practical men—those who have | 
fed Hungarian grass hay—the proper way to feed it to fine | 
siock sheep. Should it be threshed, cr fed grain and grass 
together, unthreshed. Fayette. Pittsburgh, Pa. [We 
hope some of our correspondents will answer.] 


Roapsipe Friut Trers.—I will feel myself under many 
obligations to some of your numerous horticultural readers, if 
they will furnish through the columns of Tue CuULTIVATOR, @ 
list of the most suitable pear and cherry trees for the pur- 
pose of planting on the sides of a lane of about twelve hund- 
red feet in length, the two kinds of fruit to be planted alter- 
nately. J.B.w. Louisville, Ky. [If planted 20 feet apart, 
sixty trees would be required on each side, for the 1,200 feet 
—-or sixty pear and sixty cherry trees. The hardiest trees for 
that region are probably Flemish Beauty, Buffum, Lawrence, 
Sheldon, Tyson, Fulton, Onondaga, Urbaniste, and probably 
the Bartlett. Nearly all of these are free growers. The 
heart cherries do not do well there, consequently the dukes 
and morellos must be exclusively selected, such for example 
as Mayduke, Belle de Choisy, Late Duke, Belle Magnifique, 
Early Richmond, &c. Our correspondent should bear in mind 
that these trees will need good clean cultivation for several 
years after they are set out; and that if they must necessari- 
ly stand in weeds and grass, it would be about as well to 
throw them into the Ohio river as to plant them.] 


Harrows.—What is the best kind of flerible harrow ? | 
Where made and by whom? Please give an engraving of | 
some of the best kinds and oblige Many Reapers. [Among | 
the best are the Geddes harrow, and the double square Scotch 
harrow ; beth of which are figured and described on p 293 of | 
2d volume of Rural Affairs, or the Annual Register for 1960. | 
As we have inserted these figures a number of times in our | 
coluuins in former years, it may not now be necessary to re- | 
peat the insertion. These harrows are made by most of the | 
jmplement manufacturers in the northern states.] 


Destroying LiveroreveR.—Will you, in the next num- 
ber of Tne CuLtivaror, point out the best method of eradi- 
eating liveforever, “ Sedum Telephium.”’ @. Mm. u. [We | 
know of no better way than to bury it deep in the soil, by 
eareful spading if in a garden; or by deep plowing with | 
Michigan subsoiler, if in a larger fie!d.] 

Root Grarting.—Ts it true that root grafting (particular- | 
ly making nore than one stock out of each seedling) has been 
fouud by experience to produce unhealthy and short lived 
trees? Information on the above question is solicited from | 
such as have a practical knowledge. p. s. Pike Run, Pa. | 
[We have propagated many ten thousands of trees in both | 
ways, & considerable portion of which we have seen afterwards | 
in bearing, aml have discovered no difference in their vigor or | 
productiveness. There are isolated experiments, the results | 
of which incline to one side or the other of the question, ac- 
cording to various controlling cireumstances ; but nost of those 
propagators who some years ago were strongly opposed to TOO, 














| of this plant. 
It is important that | ° 


grafting have now given up their former opinion on the sub- 
ject. There is one exception—in the colder portions of the 
Western States, trees budded or grafted a few inches above 
the surface of the earth are less liable to injury by freezing 
at the point of union, than root grafted trees where the union 
is at the wet surface.] 


Grape Curtincs—Will you please inform me when to 
cut, and how to preserve grape cuttings through the winter ? 
Please state how deep they should be buried, and whether 
sand orearthis preferable. w.c.H. New-York. [Cut late 
in autumn, or any time after the leaves have fallen—select 
good, strong, well ripened wood. Take special pains not to 
let the wood become dry after it is cut—many persons are 
unsuccessful from this cause alone ; or when such dried cut- 
tings grow at all, it is often not till summer that they start. 
A good loam is best —we-have, however, seen no difference in 
the growth of vines in the same plantation, one portion being 
strong clay loam, and the other light gravel, both parts having 
been well drained, subsviled and enriched. The cuttings may 
be placed in any cool spot, and covered with sand or mellow 
earth. They have done well planted out late in autumn, if 
the soil has been in good order, and a winter mulch of manure 
applied. For winter keeping, a covering of a few inches will 
answer. Be careful they do not become too wet or water 
soaked, or they will certainly fail to grow. ] 


ArsikeE CLover.—We have several inquiries for the seed 
If any of our readers know where it can be 
had, and the price, they will oblige several subscribers by giv- 
ing us the information. 

Rats.—In your issue of Nov. 8, “ Hurley” wishes to know 
how to rid his farm of rats without poison. A rat terrier is 
the best thing we know of, and he will say so too if he will 
try one. H. J.D. Champaign, Til. 


Grain Weevit.—H. K. of Wrightsville, Pa. wishes to 
know how to destroy the Grain Weevil. We were successful 
in ridding our barn of the pest, by wintering sheep in the bay 
after the grain is thrashed. Every season, as soon as the bay 
was cleared, they occupied it until time to turn to pasture. 

Near New-Haven, Ct. M. W. G. 

UnpERDRAINING.—-I am making some experiments in drain- 
ing, using plank instead of tile or stone, neither of which can 
be had here. I take two plank, one four and the other five 
inches wide, and one inch thick, and nail them together thus 
A, forming a. triangular channel for the passage of the 
water. What I wish to know is, will the water find its way 
under and into them when the subsoil is a stiff clay, there 
being joints only every twelve feet? Would it be better to 
put some fine brush or straw in the bottom of the drain be- 
fore putting in the plank? J. R. @. Chrisliansburg, Va. 

There need be no fear that the water will not find its way 
into the channel— to say nothing of the seam between the 
boards, there will be a small fissure between the lower edge 


| of the plank and the bottom of the ditch — or if the plank sinks 


| into the soft bottom, the pressure of the water in the soil will 
drive it into the channel. If water can find its way ten or 
| twenty feet horizontally in reaching a drain, as it always does 
in every drained soil, there will be no difficulty in its passing 
an ‘inch or two beneath the board; while the upward pressure 
of all liquids will cause it to oceupy the channel made for it.] 


Rurav Arcuitecrure.—I saw a design for a farm house 
in your valuable CuLtivator for November. I am wishing 
to build a modern style dwelling in a country village, and 
wish you, if consistent, to inform me where the architect of 
said design resides, and also what author has published the 
best book on Rural Architecture, and where the volume may 
be procured. L. N. Onondaga Co. [The design referred 
to was one of half a dozen prepared for and published in our 
ILLUSTRATKD ANNUAL Reeister for 1860, by Geo. D. Rand 
of Hartford, Conn. There are several valuable works on Ru- 
ral Architecture—those of Downing, Vaux, Allen, Wheeler 


and others, varying in price from $1 to $5.] 


Lime 1n OrcHARvs.— Will some of your numerous readers 


| who may have had experience in the application of quick 


lime to orchards, be pleased to state through the medium of 


| your valuable periodical, the effects produced. My own ob- 


servation almost convinces me that its application to fruit trees, 
with any degree of liberality, is pernicious. Several orchards 
in this vicinage, which gave great promise in their youth, after 
having been treated with lime to the depth of three or four 
inches around the roots annually for some years past, are now 
stunted, and decidedly in decline, producing little fruit and 
that of very inferior quality and size, and in fact exhibit the 
appearance described by Pope, of 
“* Stunted hide bound trees that just have got 


Enough of sap at once to bear and rot." 
Ernest Town, C, W : A Supacripgr, 
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CARE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 

Those who make wool-growing a prominent part of their 
business, usually give their flocks more or less careful at- 
tention in winter, but these animals are often neglected to 
the great loss of their owners, especially by those who 
keep but smail flocks and make other branches of farming 
their main dependance. Insufficient food and total lack 
of shelter, often cause death to decimate the flock; and a 
stii' greater loss is sustained in the reduced fleeces at 
shearing, and in the death of lambs in spring, for in value 
both depend much on the care previously given. 

We have reiterated frequently the maxim, that ‘sheep 
should be kept in good condition at all seasons of the 
year,” but would call especial attention to the fact above 
stated, that it is important at this time from its influence 
on the next wool clip, which will be light or heavy as the 
sheep keep up, without check, the condition they have 
attained through the grazing season. Speaking on this 
point, a writer in the Michigan Farmer has said—and we 
quoted the full paragraph a year ago—that when sheep 
lose their condition in November and December, the want 
of food has the effect of stopping the growth of the wool, 
completing the end of the fibre, which then becomes 
changed and dead, in a manner analagous to the stem of 
ripe fruit; and a renewal of good feed after these mouths, 
and after the growth of the wool has once been stopped, 
only prepares the skin to send forth a new growth that 
pushes off the old fleece, and causes it to be lost before 
shearing time. 

A large share of the profit of sheep husbandry arises 
from the increase in lambs, and, as hinted above, their 
number, hardiness, and value, depends largely on the con- 
dition of the ewes in winter. and spring. ‘One of the 





greatest sheep breeders has declared that sheep, highly fed | 


about the time the buck is put with them in the fall, will 
almost invariably have two lambs a piece, and that these 
may nearly all be raised by proper attention to the mo- 
thers.” Whatever share of truth there may be in this, it 
is unquestionable that sheep in good condition produce 
better lambs and take better care of them, so that they 
raise a much larger number than those in poor condition. 
It is getting to be the practice with many of those who 
keep pure-wool sheep to turn in the bucks about the 1st 
of December, that the lambs may not begin to come be- 
fore May, when sheep may usually go to pasture, though 
they should still have a daily feed of grain, and return to 
their sheds in stormy weather. In the more northern 
sections of our country, and with the coarser wooled 
sheep, it may be advisable to provide for earlier lambs— 
as early as March or the last of February—as the season 
is too short to prepare them for market, or to allow them 
time for growth sufficient to endure well the second win- 
ter, when coming after grass. 

We believe it is a settled fact that sheep do best in well 
ventilated barns, or half-open sheds, and with the run of 
small yards in the mild or clear weather of winter. Pro- 
vision must be made for feeding racks for hay and grain 
under shelter, as sheep have a great aversion to water- 
soaked grain or fodder. In fact, the dryer their food the 
better it suits them; they prefer to take their water. sepa- 
rate, and it should be brought where they can have con- 
venient access to it, if not at all times, yet as often as 
twice a day at least. When it is supplied in their yards, 


they will drink frequently, though but a small quantity at 
a time. 
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Our readers may remember statements of injury to 
sheep from feeding grain to ewes, especially in its effects 
upon the lambs—a great mortality prevailing among them 
ut an early age. Indeed, every spring we see in the vari- 
ous farm papers, inquiries in regard to the subject from 
those who have suffered losses in this way. But an ex- 
amination of the whole facts in many cases, shows that 
feeding grain is not the primary cause, but rather late and 
ill-judged feeding to previously ill-fed and low conditioned 
sheep. The flock were in quite indifferent order when 
they came to the yards in winter, and from want of -atten- 
tion to proper feeding and shelter, became still lower in 
flesh with the advance of the season, At last, the owner 
wakes up to the fact, and thinks he must do something to 
bring them on or he shall lose all his lambs and a part of 
his old sheep beside. So as late, perhaps, as the middle 
of February or first of March he begins to give grain, and, 
to have it ‘“‘ do some good,” gives a pint of oats per day 
or more; at any rate, more than the sheep can bear in 
their low condition. A sudden increase in flesh is the 
consequence, accompanied with derangement of the ani- 
mal system, which results in difficult labors at lambing, 
fever and loss of milk in the ewe, and the death of the 
lamb from want of suitable nourishment. 

No such result would occur with sheep kept at all times 
in good condition. No matter what grain is fed, if given 
regularly, as needed, through the winter, no ill effect can 
follow. On the contrary, to get the best and healthiest 
lambs it is always advisable to keep up the condition of 


‘sheep, either by feeding plenty of good hay or sufficient 


grain and straw to effect that object, If hay is fed a part 
of the day and straw the remainder, some grain must be 
added to make up the deficiency. Roots may be used for 
this purpose with good economy in the milder weather of 
winter. 

Another important point in wintering sheep, is to divide 
the flocks according to age and condition. Those which 
are less thrifty cannot thrive when kept with a large flock 
of hardy sheep which have good appetites, while the 
poorer animals are less inclined to eat and more particular 
in their selection of food. Put by themselves, they cun 
be favored and induced to eat more freely so as to go for- 
ward rather than backward in condition. This point ia 
never neglected by those successful in sheep management, 
always securing large fleeces, and seldom losing sheep or 
lambs by disease. 

To close we may add another hint, and that not one of 
minor importance. To winter sheep successfully it must 
be done under the eye of the owner, or one equally inter- 
ested, and they must give due attention to the daily wants 
of the flock. In mild, damp weather, sheep consume 
sparingly, compared with cold dry weather, and the sup- 


ply needs to be proportioned to their wants or great waste 
will be made. If any sheep seems ailing, an immediate 
inquiry should be had as to the cause and a remedy pro- 
vided. Only one with an interest in the flock will attend 
to all these things. 





oe ry 

g2= According to a receni visitor at Woodburn Farm, 
the estate of R. A. ALEXANDER, Esq., in Woodford Co., 
Ky.,—his place and stock now include 3,400 acres of land, 
worth $100 per acre, 300 horses, 250 cattle, and 600 
sheep. No estimate is given of the value of the live 
stock, but the Country Gentleman will probably be safe 
in the assertion that no equal number of animals of which 
the average value per head was so large, has ever been 
congregated on any one estate in this, if in any other 
country. 
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{ For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


DWARF BROOM CORN. 


Messrs. Tucker & Son—lI noticed in one of your con- 
temporaries, an article commending pretty highly as anew 
thing under the sun, “ Dwarf Broom Corn,” and also an 
advertisement of seed at a pretty good price. I propose 
setting forth a few of the peculiarities of this variety, that 
your readers who may be unacquainted therewith, may 
form an opinion of its merits. It is no new thing in this 
region, nor is it by many very highly esteemed, although 
some prefer it to the old variety. It is short jointed, and 
is encased by the foot-stalks of the leaves from the bottom 
to the top, save where the seed ends of the brush stick out. 
It does not grow more than three feet in height, and will 
therefore admit of close planting. The brush is long and 
fine, and is very nearly of a thickness throughout. It 
needs no bending over to keep the brush straight, as the 
fout-stalks of the leaves keep the brush upright. 

The brush being long, slim, and of a thickness, prevents 
that beautiful elasticity in a broom so pleasant to the 
sweeper. The stalk of the brush is much harder than in 
the old variety, and does not work so well in the manu- 
facturing. There may be various opinions of these evils, 
but there can be but one about the trouble and labor of 
getting the leaf from the brush. It is impossible to tell 
where the upper joint is when cutting the brush from the 
stalk, and to be certain that you are not cutting it too 
too short, you are certain in getting it too long; that is, 
you cut below the joint, and then the trouble commences. 
The leaf sheath must be taken from the stalk of the brush, 
or it will not cure, but become mouldy, and you must pick 
it off a piece at atime. One of my neighbors actually 
picked his finger nails off last fall, and he did not plant 
the “dwarf” this season. L. J. tT. Lambertville, N. J. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. 
How to Bleach Broom Corn. 


Make a tight box of boards. Four feet wide, four feet 
high, and eight feet long, is a convenient size. The top 
beard on the front side and three-fourths of the cover, 
should be on hinges for convenience of putting in and tak- 
ing out brush, A false bottom of narrow boards should be 
putin, fifteen inches from the ground; the boards left 
three-fourths of an inch apart. 

The brush, after being thoroughly wet by dipping in 
water, is placed on end, on the false bottom, and suflicient- 
ly loose fur the smoke to find its way through. The brim- 
stone is burned in the vacant space underneath the false 
bottom, It is usually introduced through a sliding door 
in the bottom front board. The pari of the false bottom 
immediately over the brimstone, should be lined with 
sheet iron. Brimstone can be burned by sprinkling pow- 
dered stone on paper. About one-fourth of a pound to a 
bleach, is sufficient for a box of the size described. 

Hatfield, Nov. 28, 1360. i. E. GRAVES. 
© @e 


[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
HOW I SAVED MY PLUMS. 


In common with other plum tree owners, for a number 
of years past, I have failed to mature any fruit of this 
kind, until within the two last seasons, In the spring of 
1859 I prepared the wash recommended by the New-York 
Observer, composed of whale oil soap, sulphur, lime and 
tobacco water. Within two days after making the appli- 
cation of this villainous compound, there came a shower, 
and according to directions I applied the wash again, mak- 
ing it only of the whale oil soap. Another rain occurring 
within a few days, I watched to see if the curculio would 
again attack the young fruit, and found them at it, detect- 
ing one in the very act. I again gave the young fruit a 
syvinging with the soap suds, which stopped further ag- 
gression on the part of the little “Turk.” The result 
was a heavy erop of fruit, even to the breaking of the 
limbs of my trees, while my ucighbors, who bad let their 
fruit take care of itself lad nene. 














I might have added that in the spring of 1858, in ex- 
perimenting with gas tar and coarse salt, I nearly killed a 
fine tree, it losing all its leaves. 

This last season, having satisfied myself the year pre- 
vious that the tobacco and sulphur might with safety be 
omitted, and finding that the curculio had commenced 
their operations, I again prepared my solution of soap and 
water, and also of lime water. In pouring the lime water 
off the lime, I carelessly let some of the lime run out, so 
that the foliage and fruit after the application had rather 
a whitewashed appearance. This was the only application 
needed or given. The curculio did not again molest my 
plums, although they attacked my pears and grapes. Now 
why the one application was sufficient, although we had 
frequent rains, I cannot state, unless the whitewash held 
the soap on the fruit. Be that as it may, 1 know that I 
had a fine crop of plums. x. J. tT. Lambertville, N. J. 

eee 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
How to Grow Cauliflowers and Cape Broccoli. 








Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—I send you my experience 
in growing cauliflowers, broccoli and cabbage, which may 
be of use to some of the readers of the Co. GEnr. 

Many farmers say they cannot grow cauliflowers and 
Cape Broccoli. I will give you my way, as I have not 
failed to grow a good crop for twenty years on a sandy, 
gravelly soil, giving them the same cultivation that I do 
my cabbage. About the first of May I sow the large Eng- 
lish cauliflower seed in the bed previously prepared, to- 
gether with my broccoli and cabbage. Whien the plants 
are about three or four inches high I transplant out into 
my grounds prepared for broceoli and cabbage. _In setting 
I water immediately with liquid guano, or in case I have 
no guano I take about half a bushel of hen manure and 
put it in a barrel and fill up with soap suds after washing, 
and dish slops, giving each plant about half a pint each. I 
stir the earth around the plants at least once a week, giving 
each about one gill of the liquid as prepared. Assoon as 
the cauliflowers and broccoli begin to show heads I draw 
the leaves from the opposite sides of the plant, crossing 
and tucking one over the other so as to make them fast. 
This covers the heads from the hot sun, and blanches them 
so that they are much more delicate and tender than when 
left to grow natural. I had them the present season early 
in August weighing from six to nine pounds when divest- 
ed of the leaves. By the bye I get my seed from either 
of the Messrs. Thorburns at Albany, or at No. 15 John-st., 
New-York, of J. M. Thorburn & Co., as I consider theirs the 
most reliable, true to their kind, and have never failed to 
germinate. G. Trowsripce. Camden, N. Y. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual. 








Messrs. Tuckrrs—lI have at last given the “ Young 
Farmer’s Manual,” by S. Eowarps Topp, a pretty thorough 
perusal, and [ think it the best book for the young farmer 
I have met with, and am satisfied thousands could learn 
enough from it to be worth far more than the price of 
hundreds of the books. Could I have obtained such a 
book forty years ago, and taken the advice contained in it, 
it would have been worth a great deal to me. I think we 
have nothing like it in all the agricultural libraries that I 
have seen. It treats of the mechanical part of farming, 
and it ought to be in the hands of every farmer. Farmers 
should put it in the hands of their sons and hired men, 
that they may learn to put edge tools in order, and to han- 
die them with skill. There is a short chapter in it on 
Draining, which is practical, and of great value to farmers 
commencing draining. Every farmer ought to have a copy 
of the Young Farmer’s Manual—the oldest can learn 
something from it. Jonn Jounston. Near Geneva, N. Y. 
—_—" 

Larcr Litrer.—You gave an account, some time ago, 
of a valuable sow. I have a sow that brought her second 
litter about 5 weeks ago. I sold 12 fine pigs, four weeks 





old, and have three good ones and one runt left. Sixteen 
pigs in all, I think that is duing pretty well. oH. C.D. 
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The ‘Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry” de- 
livered in December last before the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, by Prof S. W. Jonnson of Yale College, 
have been published in pamphlet form. Bringing much 
sound common sense to the task of elucidating scientific 
truths, Prof. J. is known by those familiar with his pre- 
vious writings, for a style precise in language and clear in 
illustration, while he is eminently cautious in limiting, or 
generalizing, as the case may be, the conclusions to which 
he arrives. 

“The great practical lessons,” he remarks for instance, 
with regard to the use of manures, as “taught by expe- 
rience and confirmed by science, are, save all refuse which 
contains any of the elements of vegetation ; apply abun- 
dantly the mixed ingredients of the dung and compost 
heaps. As concerns commercial and saline manures, such 
as guano, salt, plaster, lime, &c., experiment with them 
repeatedly and accurately on the small scale, so as to 
learn what the crops say about their value. Where phos- 
phates have been heavily applied, it is probable that am- 
monia or nitrogenous manures, or perhaps lime or potash, 
may next exert the most beneficial action, and vice versa. 
Be sure of enough, not only as regards the quantities, but 
also the kinds of matters applied. * * * The recent 
progress of knowledge, thanks to the scientific farmers and 
agricultural philosophers of England, Germany, and France, 
demands a series of chapters on manures that are as yet 
unwritten, but, when rightly produced, will be alike novel, 
interesting, and useful to the true American farmer, who 
cnitivates with equal assiduity the ‘soil and the mind.’” 

-We trust that Prof. Jonnson himself will give to the 
world ere long, the results of his own labors in this field. 
The want he has perceived is one which he is peculiarly 
qualified to supply. 


The Editor of the American Short-Horn Herd 
Book, Lewis F. ALLEN, Esq., of Black Rock, has issued 
the Prospectus of his Fifth Volume—designing it to appear 
at the expiration of about two years from the publication 
of the Fourth, in May, 1859. 

‘*Our American cattle herds,” remarked Mr. A. in the 
preface to his last volume, “are as firmly fixed. an element 
of agricultural production and wealth here, as are those of 
the English, Scotch-or Irish farmers, and it will be our own 
fault only if we suffer such an important branch of our 
domestic industry to deteriorate or fail.” 

This \s a statement which is just as true now as when it 
was written, and of probably still wider application. We 
quote it—although not referred to in any way in Mr. Al- 
Allen’s Prospectus, because, as our breeders begin to ap- 
proach more nearly the English standard, and consequently 
to import less from Great Britain,—the agricultural public, 
no longer or far less frequently called upon to stare over 
immense prices for new-comers, may carelessly fall into 
the opinion that therefore ‘‘Short-Horns have had their 
day,”—and some breeders of them consequently become 
negligent in registering their pedigrees, 

On the contrary, we can but think the evidences of the 
value to the country of our improved herds, never more 
numerous than they are at the present moment, and the 
fact of fewer importations is far less owing to any lack of 
interest in farther advancement, than because as just inti- 
mated, we have reached a point where we can afford to 
direct our attention to breeding at home, instead of to 
purchases abroad. The Fourth Volume of the American 
Herd Book, with its nearly three thousand pedigrees, will 
probably now be followed by as many more, of animals 
almost wholly bred upon our own soil; and while it is 
scarceiy necessary to warn our breeders generally of the 
importance of placing the pedigrees of their stock on re- 











cord, beyond the reach of loss or error, we may take the 
opportunity now affurded to suggest to farmers that with 
the wider diffusion Of better blood among us, there will 
every day be less and less excuse for those who fail to 
contribute their share toward rendering each generation 
of the live stock of the country more valuable than the 
one which preceded it. 


- 





$5,000 Spent in Dratine a Farw.—T. C. Maxwell & 
Brother of Geneva, to whom were awarded the first 
premium of the State Ag. Society in 1849, have laid over 
fifty miles of drain tile at an aggregate cost of $5,000. 
Their farm is a gravel and clay loam, in some parts hard 
clay subsoil; and the work has been principally done by 
hand. In the last 30 acres, on which this premium was 
awarded, the cost of digging was reduced from 34 to 30 
cents, by using a common plow for opening the drains at 
first, and afterward a subsoil plow to loosen the earth. In 
regard to the amount invested in this improvement they 
say in their statement: ‘$5,000 would seem to be a very 
large expenditure—but our lands are greatly improved in 
tilth and friability, and our crops are increased both in 
quality and quantity; hence we are thus far well satisfied 
with the investment.” So is every one who drains heavy 
soils with proper thoroughness and judgment. 





Prices oF Farm Propucts 1n Cuina.—The London 
Gardener's Chronicle furnishes us the tariff of prices paid 
for the supplies furnished the allied armies of England 
and France by the Chinese contractors. We have changed 
the currency from the English into our dollars and cents, 
It says: ‘“ Bullocks are divided into three classes. The 
first weigh about 500 Ibs., and cost $25 per head; the 
second, weighing about 400 lbs., are fixed at $20; the 
third, about 300 Ibs., are $15 each. Sheep of all sizes 
cost $3 per head. Beef and mutton are also sold by re- 
tail, the first at 6 cents, the second at 8 cents per pound, 
Tea is 29c., sugar 8c., and flour 5c. per Ib. Onions, tur- 
nips, and pumpkins, 5 Ibs. for 1 cent; fowls 18c., and 
ducks 41¢. each. The finest grapes may be had in abun- 
dance at 6c. per lb.; the largest peaches at 2¢. each, 
Watermelons—most refreshing of fruits and large enough 
for a dozen,—cost 10c. each. Ice in large blocks of 25 
Ibs., pure and clear as the finest Wenham Lake, is sold 
for 12c. a block. There is any quantity of forage of every 
description—hay, millet stalk, green grass, paddy, peas, 
beans, and Indian corn. Coal costs le. and charcoal 2c. 
a pound. Coolies receive 24c. per day per man. Sup- 
plies of every description are abundant and excellent. 
The mutton is fat and well flavored, and no finer grapes 
or peaches are grown than those which now come to 
Tien-tsin market. A favorite fruit with the Chinaman is 
the classic Lotos, in shape like a small melon; [what can 
this be ?] it is full of stoneless kernels, sweet and pleasant 
to the palate. Often and often have I eaten them without 
experiencing the dreamy sensations they are said to pro- 
duce. 





Marcnine Horses.—S. K. Srow, in a report on horses, 
in the last State Transactions, suggests that in matching 
horses it is far more important to select those of like 
qualities in gait, speed, and action, than to make looks the 
criterion. He says: “*A man explores the country for 
a hundred miles in circuit in search of a horse to match 
one he already owns, and imagines he has got a good 
match when he has found one merely of like size and 
color. No such thing; he has only spoiled both. If dis- 
similar in the qualities which constitute a match, by uniting 
them together in service, he diminishes instead of increas- 
ing their value, since each will be forced into the vices of 
the other.” This fact is too often disregarded. 





te We noticed a number of weeks ago the Hereford 
purchases lately made at English sales on account of Frep. 
Wx. Stone, Esq, of Guelph, C. W. The Mark Lane Ex- 
press mentions their departure for their Canadian destina- 
tion as follows:—‘‘ On the 24th the steamer Anglo-Saxon 
sailed from Liverpool with one of the largest and most 
choice selection of these animals we have ever known 
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leave our shores at one time. They were purchased at the 
recent sale of Lord Bateman’s herd by Mr. J. J. Stone of 
London, for his brother, Mr. F. W. Stone of Moreton 
Lodge, Guelph, Canada West, who haz long been a very 
successful breeder of Short-Horn cattle and Cotswold sheep ; 
but now having added another farm to his estate, he is 
about to commence breeding Hereforda.” 


~—*> 


Tor Yate Acricu.turaL Lecrure Course for Febru- 
ary, 1861—as already announced in our columns—will be 
similar to that conducted during the corresponding month 
tle past year: and we may repeat now, what we have said 
before, that it is difficult to imagine how any young far- 
mer can spend a month to better advantage—or, at least, 
in the midst of greater opportunities for adding to his 
stock of information—than at New-Haven for the four 
weeks included in the prosposed programme. The Lee- 
ture fees are but a trifle, and the personal expenses during 
that time need not be extravagant; while the opportuni- 
ties afforded for mutual discussion, aside from the Lee- 
tures themselves, constitute a most attractive and useful 
feature. 

Full programmes of the course will soon be issued. At 
present it is sufficient to mention that the following gen- 
tleman have agreed to be present and take part in the 
proceedings of the month :—Messrs. Wilder, Grant, Barry 
and Parsons on Pomology and kindred subjects ; Quincy, 
Bartlett, French and Tucker on Farm Crops, Manures, 
&e.; Silliman, Johnson, Eaton and Dadd on Science; 
Morris, Howard and Dickinson, on Domestic Animals. 
Moreover, during the last week a course of four lectures 
will be given on the subjugation and education of the 
horse, accompanied with demonstrations upon the living 
animal. The Course commences Feb. 5th, and continues 
through the month. Programmes containing full particu- 
lars may be obtained on application to Prof. Jonn A. Por- 
tyR, New-Haven, Ut. 





> 





(oS At the annual meeting of the Susquehanna Valley 
Agricultural Society, held Dec. 8th at Unadilla, the follow- 
ing persons were elected officers for the ensuing year: 


President—Ira FE. Saerman, Sidney. 

Vice-Presidents—Lewis 8. Peck, J. J. Rogers, Unadilla; George 8, 
Bidwell, Ralph Dewey. Sidney. 

Treasnrer—Clark J. Hayes, Unadilla. 

Secretary—Robert W. Courtney, Sidney. 

Directors—William J. Hughston, Sidney; Samuel Chaffin, Unadilla. 
§. G. Cone, John Hough, Abner Johnston, and W. T. Hodges, hold 
over. 


Note from the Secretary.—Mussrs. Tucker & Son: 
As you like to “‘make a note of” premium crops, I have 
one that you may “‘ put upon record” as the best reported 
in the Susquehanna Valley, and excelled by few in any 
other valley of our State. Mr, Abner Jounston of Sid- 
ney Plains, raised 814 weighed bushels of winter wheat 
on two acres of land, the past season. The land was free 
from trees or stumps. Summer fallowed in the summer 
of 1859, by plowing early and turning under with the sod 
a heavy coat of barn-yard manure and thoroughly mixing, 
and sowing the last of August. R. W. C. 

{3 To the Dairy of our friend Mr. C. S. Mack of 
Lockport, we are indebted for an extraordinarily nice new 
Sack CHEEsE,—although so new, very rich, and manifest- 
ing such evident skill in the manufacture as to meet with 
high commendation from all who have tasted it. To the 
orchard of Mr. Jurran Winne of Bethlehem, for an as- 
sorted barrel of fine Appirs, including handsome speci- 
mens of several favorite varieties; and to the kindness of 
the same gentleman, for a noble Witp Turkey received 
by him from friends in Canada, and of the merits of which 
we shall be able to speak still more understandingly after 
our Christinas Dinner for 1860 shall have been numbered 
among the events of the past. 


uu 
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tas" C. S. Warnwrieut, Esq., of Duchess Co., so 
widely known as one of our leading breeders of Devon 
cattle, having a heifer which would not breed, has been 
feeding her for beef for some time past. She is particu- 








larly referred to in Jonn Jonnstoy’s letter in another col- 
ump where his opinion of her merits will be found ex- 





pressed at some fength. We learn through the columns 
of the N. Y. Tribune that she has just been sold for the 
price referred to by Mr. J. (§159,) to a New-York butcher, 
who seems to be very fortunate in picking up nice beef, 
as he has also just purchased 27 four vear old fat grade 
Short-Horn Steers averaging about 1,750 Ibs. each, from 
our friend James O. Suetpon, Esq., White Springs Farm, 
seneva, likewise intended for Holiday consumption by 
city epicures. We should like to have bespoken a joint 
from each lot, in order to test in a private way on the 
French system the comparative merits of the two breeds 
in the quality of the beef they produce. 





Tue Canapa Busner.—By an act of Parliament the 
weight of a standard bushel of the different kinds of grain, 
seed, roots, &e., in Canada is fixed as follows: 






WOO tirscdvdcs diva spcdecdute ce Qenind Sixty pounds, 
ING 55 DSi veks-cdstecadeucwen Fifty-six pounds, 

a a a a Fifty-six pounds. 
MN... send cs premsetss$s0ds 6s s4kbosbaee Sixty pounds, 
IE cs tis niki aid kinase onto cad eehoren Forty-eight pounds, 
SN Ss cue crsvbescccstpoace | scbbbbeewe Thirty-four pounds, 
EE SOE EEA) Sixty pounds. 
CE MN a -dccanteeecdes ences soeees Sixty pounds. 
MOMGUME GOOG. 5. jiccciccecsccghscsteds Forty-eight pounds, 
| AE ETE SONS Forty-eight pounds, 
Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, 

Beets and Onions,.............se00- Sixty pounds, 
ELAR. ROLES Fifty pounds. 
SSR CER, Th a Rete Forty-four pounds, 
ee eae ore Fourteen pounds, 
Castor beans, ........cccccocvcscesccecs Forty pounds, 

Se ett ba cnvaidnscdusaeegeinne oye beu Fitty-six pounds. 
DESO ABDI, aisidhs ote aniegs csssusshoss Twenty-two pounds, 
Dried Peaches,....... Thirty-three pounds, 
WN. & sds ss csdeeneess srtabeercones Thirty-six pounds, 


> 
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Tue Queens Co. Ac. Socitery—Premium Crops.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Queens County Ag. Society was held 
last week Monday at the Court House, Hempstead. We are 
indebted to Mr. Secretary Harovp for an account of the 
proceedings. The following Premium Crops are worth 
“making a note of.” Avoiding minute fractions, 167 
weighed bushels winter wheat were produced upon 4 1-5th 
acres of land, by John Conn, farmer to A. McDonald, 
Esq., Flushing, eight large fruit trees standing in the lot 
and lessening the crop materially, The premium crop of 
potatoes, (Mercers,) was at the rate of 358 bushels per 
acre, taken by Geo. R. Underhill, Oyster Bay. - The best 
crop of Onions, a fraction over an acre, yielding about at 
the rate of 1,000 bushels per acre, was grown by Daniel 
Smith of Oyster Bay. One or two garden crops we re- 
serve for a future note. The following officers were elec- 
ted for the ensuing year :— 


President—Danret K. Younes, Oyster Bay. 

Vice President—Robert Willetts, Flushing. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Jolmn Harold, Hempstead. 
Directors—for three years—K. E. Thorne and Rich’d McCormick. 


{=~ List of Members of the Ohio State Board of Ag- 
riculture as just chosen for 1861: 


President—Darwin E. GARDNER,* Toledo, Lucas Co. 

Rec. Secretary—Wm. Dewitt,* Cleveland, 

Treasurer—C, W. Potwin,* Zanesville. 

N. 8. Townshend, Avon, Lorain Co. 

T. C. Jones, Delaware, Delaware Co. 

Henry B. Perkins, Warren, Trumbull Co, 

James M. Trimble, Hillsboro, Highland Co, 

David Taylor,t Columbus, 

John Reber, Lancaster, Fairfield Co. 

John M, Milliken,* Hamilton, Butler Co. 

Cor. Secretary—John H. Klippart,* Columbus, Ohio. 
The election of members and officers took place Dec. 6 
—those marked * were re-elected, the one marked + is a 
new member, the others hold over until Dec., 1861. 


> 


THorovuGH-Brep Stock For Misstssipp1.—Hon. J. ALEX. 
Ventress of Woodville, Wilkinson Co., Miss., has recent- 
ly purchased from P. B. Tyier, Esq., Springfield, Mass., 
the thorough-bred Devon bull “Albert 8d,” and a 
thorough-bred African buck. Also, from D. B. Logan, 
Esq., Morristown, N. J., three thorough-bred Tartar sheep 
(one buck and two ewes.) This stock has been shipped 
to his plantation in Mississippi. 














ALSIKE CLovER.—In answer to several inquirers, and 
as will be noticed from his advertisements in another col- 
umn, R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water St., New-York, has 
Alsike Clover seed for sale, as well as a large and valua- 
ble assortment of Seeds and Implements for the Farm or 
Garden, 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
WINTER CARE OF COLTS. 


Ens, Co. Gext.—In your issue for Dec. 6th, H. C. D. 
inquires how to winter his colts. Not claiming to be “one 
of the best horse raisers,” perhaps you will think it pre- 
suming on niy part to give my experience on the subject 


but perhaps it nay be of some benefit to some one ; in | 
the meantime I hope that this will not prevent others from | 


giving their experience, for which I shall look with a good 
degree of interest. 

For two colts I would prefer a building 24 feet square, 
with an earthy floor ; 
tan or sawdust on for absorbing the urine; fit a feeding 
box on one side, and with asmall yard attached, you have 
a fine place for them. 


Then for feed give fine hay if early cut, or if of second | 


growth, all the better r; and, if possible, for grain I would 
advise H. C. D. to get some ‘oil cake meal aud wheat bran, 

or shipstuffs, or shorts, as some call them ; and give them 
a pint or quart of oil cake meal, and from’ 2 to 4 quarts of 


bran mixed to each per day, and your colts will be as play- | 


ful as kittens, and in fine order next spring. If the above 
cannot be had, give 2 quarts of sweet apples, or sweet and 
sour mixed if you have them, and one or two quarts of 
oats each per day, and I think you will have fine colts. 

If H. C. D. cannot give as much room as mentioned 
above, 12 fect square will do. It may be necessary to have 
separate feeding boxes, and to tie your colts up when feed- 
ing grain. If you do not get better advice, please try the 
above and report progress. Your stable may be roughly 
made of boards, and covered with*poles and straw if no 
better can be had. Jonarnan Tatcotr. Rome, Dec. 7. 


I 





EYSTONE CORNSTALK CUTTER AND 


GRINDER. 
Keystone Fodder Cutter, 


Hide Roller Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, for Hand and Power, 
Hay Presses, &c., &c. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
_ Dee. 20-—w! dtin2t. 60 Courtlandt St., New-York City. 


MIE CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
IN THE WORLD IS 
TEIE GENESEE FARMER! 
ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 

Published in one of the best wheat and fruit districts in the country q 
with hundreds of good practical correspondents in every section of 
of the United States and Canada, it contains information of much in- 
terest and value to every farmer and fruit-grower. Send for a copy 


and examine it. Specimen copies sent free to all applicants, Address 
Dec. 27—wltmilt. JOSE PH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Everybody chowid have a Copy! ! 











R” 
DIRECTORY, 
FOR 1561. 


The Sixth Annual numberof the RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DIRECTORY is now ready. Among its contents are 
Treatises on 

TIE FARMER'S KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 illustrations. 

SHADE AND ORN AMENTAL TREES, 8 illustrations, 

MANAGEMENT OF WINDOW PLANTS, 14 illustrations, 

CULTIVATION OF EVERLASTING FLOWERS, 

ORNAMENTAL HEDGES, | illustration. 

SULPHER FOR MILDEW ON THE GRAPE, 3 illustrations. 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 34 illustraiions. 

ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAINS, 38 illustrations, 

CONSTRUCTION OF GATES, 10 illustrations, 

CULTIVATION OF THE PEAR. 
HARROWS AND HARROWING, 3 illustrations, 
It contains 120 pages, and is beautifully illustrated, 
No Farmer or Fruit-grower should be without a copy. 
ONLY ae cen cgay acy peter’ 

It is sent by return mail, postage free, on the receipt of 25 cents in 
postage stamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Publisher of the GuNneskr Fanmer, Rochester, N. Y. 

2 The five previous volumes (1856-7-8-9 and "60) will be sent to 

any address, postage paid, for $1.00. Dec. 27—witm lt 


|S Te A ms. GOOD BOOKS!! 
HORSEMEN READ. 


The secret art of breaking, taming, and training wild and vicious 
Jorses: and American Horse Doctor. Price 25 cents. 

WOMEN READ. —Applegate’s Cook and Receipt Book—the best 
book ever published. Price 20 cents. 

BOYS AND GIRLS READ,—Applegate’s Rooks of Dialogues and 
Freeches—unequalled | in merit. Price 20 cents. 

Single copics sent by mail on r¢ ceipt of the price. by 

ABNER APPLEGATE, Publisher, 
Dec. 27—w3tmlt Shaion, Pa. 





then put 6 inches or more of spent | 


AL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL | 





Now hinvectings Copies» sent by mail, postpaid for Twenty-Five 
Cents—One dozen copies, postpaid, for Two Dollars. Agents wanted, 
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REGISTER OF RUBAL AFFAIRS. 











| THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractive and useful Work is 
| now ready. TERMS—as heretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, 
| Twenty-Five Cents; ONE DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two Do.Lans; 
, ONE_MUNDRED COPIES, Firrren Dowars, and larger quantities 
| at a farther reduction, 


PARTIAL ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 
Among other valuable chapters, the ANNUAL Recister for 1861 will 
| cont: tin the following :— 
I, WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES—Seventeen Engravings. 
1. Important Advantages of their Krection, 
. Design for a Cottage of th e Sinalle »st Size. 
. Design fora Cottage ona somewhat Larger Scale. 
. Design for a Cott: ze of better class or for « small Farm Touse, 
oe for a som “ tt mere costly Cottage. 
A Design by L. UB. Valk. 
A Desizn by J. M. Wade, with modifications 
WAY ING OUT GROUNDS—Five Engravings. 
. Pian of a Village Half Acre Garden. 
Simple but Graceful Arrangement of Pleasure Grounds, 
. Laying out a Western Farm, 
III. PRU NING AND TRATNING ROSES—Eleven Engravings. 
1. Tree R-ses ; two modes with figures, 
2. Weeping Roses. 
3. Pillar Roses. 


LY. a! FRUITS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICES—Twenty-one 
ngray ings. 
1. B: asket of Plams—Descriptions and Figures of 15 newer Sorts, 
2. rye Strawberries— Results of the Farther Experience of 
the lear, 
3. Pruning Dwar! Pears. 
4. Accurate Portrait of a Dwarf Pear Tree in Bearing. 
5. How to Obtain Fruit in New Places. 
V. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS—Ten En- 
Fravings, 
T. ‘Construction and Management of the Could Pit, 
2. The Conservative Pit. 
8. Ward's Cases, 
4. The Windcw Case and Aquarium, 
5. Translucent Paint for Glass, 
VI DOMESTIC POULTRY—Thirty- three Engravings. 
Origin of Domestic Fow!]s. 
Descriptions at. Length of the Different Breeds. 
Management of Poultry, 
4, Five Designs for Poultry Houses, 
5. Nests, Pens. Coops, Feeding Hoppers, &c, 
6. Diseases of Poultry. 


VII, WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twenty-one En- 
gravings, 

Gene ral Rules for their Prevention and Extirpation,. 

, Annual and Biennial Weeds, 

. Simple Perennial Weeds, 

. Creeping Perennial Weeds. 

Noxious and Intruding Shrubs. 

VIII. ‘VIL TERS, AND FILTERING CISTERNS—Five Engravings 
. Construction of Portab le Filters, 

Another Plan for the Same. 

Filters-attached to the Cistern, 

“AGRICU LTURAL NOTES, 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 

RURAL MISCELLANY. 

XII. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &c., &c. 

XIII. ADVERTISEMENTS 

This, preceeded by the usnal Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 
cul: atic ms, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
while the Publishers may especially call attention to the pithy and ap- 
propriate HINTS FOR THE MONTH which appear upon the Calen- 
dar pages, as embracing in the most concise form many valuable sug- 
gestions—to the article on WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES, for the 
neat and useful Design ; it contains—to those upon ROSES and ‘GREEN 
HOUSE Structures for their beautiful ilustrations—to that vpon 
POULTRY as the most complete chapter. upon the subject yet pre- 
sented in equal space, accompanied as it is by so many bn: gravings-- 
and to that upon WE EDS and their Destruction, as presenting just the 
information which every Farmer requires, with cuts by which he can 
compare the most comimon and troubleseme of these intruders, and 
appropriate practical directions how to get rid of them, 

THE PUBLISHERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of 
the AnnuAL Reaister for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any 
previous Number, are prep: ured, as above intimated, to offer the most 
liberal Terms for its introduction in a either to Agents, Ag- 
ricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealers in Iinplements and Seeds, or 
any others who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read- 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
ALBANY, N. Ye 
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YRSHIRES, ALDERNEYS AND DEVONS.— 


I have some fine YOUNG BULLS, HEIFERS and COWS for sale 
at moderate prices, ALFRED M. TREDWELL, Madison, 
Dec. 20—witm2t. Morris Co., N. J. 


LBANY TILE. WORK 8 
Corner CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox Street, Atpany, N.Y. 


The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand, in large or smali quan- 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TIL KF, 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, yas 
ever one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on app) 
tie C. & W. McCAMMON, 

ia. 5--wtf.--Peb 1—intf. Albany. N. Y¥. 
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Terms and Premiums for Cultivator Subscriptions for 1861. 





It is the extreme cheapness of this Journal, in propor- 
tion merely to the amount of matter it contains, to which 
we call attention, because in this respect, aside from the 
extent of its Correspondence and the number of its Illus- 
trations, it has no rival we believe in our periodical lite- 
rature, and because—such being the facts of the case with 
regard to THe Cuttivator alone,—their force is greatly in- 
creased when each Club subscriber is also presented with 
a copy of the Annual Reaister with its additional stores 
of information and engravings. When $5 is sent for 10 
copies of the Cuttivator and Reaister—each FIFTY CENTS 
pays for a total of over FIVE HUNDRED PAGES, embellished 
with nearly THREE HUNDRED instructive as well as orna- 
mental illustrations ! 

Will not, then, every friend of Agricultural Improve- 
ment into whose hands this Number may come, exert him- 
self somewhat, to place Tne CuLtivaTor aND REGISTER 
for 1861 within the reach of as many as possible of his 
neighbors and associates? To begin with, Five DoLtars 
will pay for Zen Copies of Tux Cuttivator and Zen of 
the AnNuAL ReaisTeER for 1861—with an eleventh copy of 
each free for yourself. And 

AS PREMIUMS FOR LARGER CLUBS we have made 
arrangements with B. K. Buss, the well known Seedsman 
of Springfield, Mas:., to supply us with various assort- 
ments of 

FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
As put up by him for mailing to all parts of the country 
for several years past, with unparalleled success and satis- 
faction to his numerous customers. The Assortments are: 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

. Twenty Choice Varieties of Annuals, 

. Twenty Choice Varieties of Biennials and Perennials. 

. Ten Extra Fine Varieties of Annuals and Perennials—embracing 

many of the new and choicest in cultivation. 

. Five very Choice Varieties, selected from Prize Flowers of English 

. Pansies, German Carnation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truf- 
faut’s French Asters and Double Holyhocks, 

§. Fifteen very Select Varieties of Green House Seeds, 

6. One Hundred Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Perennials, in- 
cluding many new and choice varieties. 

7. Fifty do. do. do. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

1. Twenty Choice Varieties, including those most in demand In every 
Garden, with the exception of Peas, Beans and Corn, which can- 
not be sent by mail on account of their weight. 

2. Forty-five Choice Varieties, including a still wider assortment than 
that above named, and with the same exception as regards Beans, 
Peas and Corn. 

8. Collection to go by Express, containing a complete assortment of 
everything wanting in an ordinary garden, in quantity sufficient 
for a family of moderate size—for instance, a quart each of four 
varieties of Peas to ripen in succession, and other seeds in pro- 
portion. 

4. Collection to go by Express similar to No. 3, but on a larger scale 
throughout, and including about SkveNnty-FIvE VaARIeTIKs! 


I. These different assortments may be recommended as 
judiciously selected, well put up, reliable in character of 
seed, and in all respects worthy of confidence, and we will 


orp 
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send Postpaid to the Agent from whom we receive TEN | 


DOLLARS for Twenty copies of the Cultivator and Reg- 
ister for 1861—either ONE of the following Assortments ; 
No, 1--Flower Seeds. 
No, 2--Flower Seeds. 
No. 3--Flower Seeds. 


No. 4--Flower Seeds. 
No- 1--Vegetable Seeds. 


II. The Agent sending THIRTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
Firtren Doriars, may select either of the above named 
assortments, and will receive in addition a Free copy of 
the Cutrivaton and Rsgisrxe for himself. 


++/%e% -—— 


III. The Agent sending us FORTY SUBSCRIBERS 
and Twenty Dotvars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
Cuttivator and Register for himself, and may in ad- 
dition select any TWO of the above Assortments—or in 
place of the latter, either assortment 

No, 7--Of Flower Seeds, or 
No. 2--Of Vegetable Seeds. 

IV. The Agent sending us FIFTY SUBSCRIBERS and 
TWENTY-FIVE Do.iars, will receive a Free Copy of the 
CuLtivator and Reaister for himself, and in addition 
either of the following as he may select : 


The First FOUR Assortments of Flower Seeds; or any one 
of them, together with either No. 5, or No. 7— 

Or, Any two of them, together with No. 2, of Vegetable 
Seeds— 

Or, No. 3, of Vegetable Seeds, with either No. 1, 2, 3, or 4 
of Flower Seeds, as preferred. 


V. For SIXTY SUBSCRIBERS and Tuirty Dot.ars, 
an extra copy of CuLrivaTor and Register, together with 
either, 

Assortment No. 6, of Flower Seeds—or 
Assortment No. 4, of Vegetable Seeds, as may be preferred. 


(G3 In any case where extra copies of the CuLrivaTor 
and Reeister are preferred, they, or AGRICULTURAL 
Books to an equivalent value will be substituted upon the 
request of the Agent. 

MemBeErRS OF CLUBS may receive their papers at Differ- 
ent Post-Offices. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE Britisi Provinces will add 6 cents 
per copy to the above terms, to cover American postage 
to the lines. 

Tur RecisterR Postace Frer.—We shall prepay the 
postage on all copies of the AnNuaL RegisTeR without 
charge to the subscriber. 

Tue Country GenxtLEMAN.—All who are desirous of re- 
ceiving a Weekly Journal, are reminded that the Country 
GENTLEMAN is the only one exclusively devoted to the 
Practical Interests of the Farmer, in the Field, in the Gar- 
den and Orchard, and at the Fireside. [4 ¥~ In obtaining 
the Premiums above offered, a subscription to the Coun- 
try Gentleman at $2 per year, will count the same as Four 
subscribers to THE CuLtivator, and the subscriber to the 
Co. Gent. will receive one copy of the Recistrer._ &9 

Tux Country GENTLEMAN AND THE REGISTER—TERMS 
ro Civuss:—Two Copies Co. Gent. and Register for $4 
—Five Copies of both for $9—Ten Copies of both for 
$16.50. ¢" A Premium Copy of both the Country 
GENTLEMAN and Register will be sent free to any one 
sending us a Club of Ten, and for any addition to this 
number the rate will be $1.65 for each Subscriber, and a 
free copy for each additional Zen. §3%" Subscribers in 
the British Provinces must in all cases add 25 Cents for 
each subscriber to cover the American postage to the 
lines. 

Sprcimen Corres of both Journals sent on application, 
with Showbills and Prospectuses—also, if desired, a copy 
of the ANNUAL ReGIstER for use in canvassing for Sub- 
scribers. (G§" EVERY READER IS REQUESTED TO 
ACT AS AGENT. 

Tue ANNUAL REGISTER FOR 1861.—See Advertisement 
and Notices of this work in other parts of this paper. 
One Dozen Copies of the Register alone are sent post 
paid for TWO DOLLARS. Address, 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Avpany, N. Y., Jax. 1, 1861. 
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ue GREAT DESIDERATUM IN 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES 


has at length been attained, viz: to render them safe instead of very 

i s, as at present ; 
= ot tended at has heen perfected and patented by Elizabeth 
M. Smith, Burlington, N. J., and consists of a device for throwing the 
cutting bur in and out of gear by means of the driver's seat. Thus, 
when the driver takes his seat on the machine, his weight throws it 
into genr, and when he leaves his seat the machine is thrown out of 
gear. The patent covers the ground of operating by means of the 
driversseat. 

This circular is eed thus catty that all ery + Loe ed mage 
an opportunity of applying this improvement to their mac ines for 
aah anne use. Address DILLWYN SMITH, 

Oct. 18--wdtm2t, Burlington, N. J, 





Six Hundred and Seventy-two Pages and nearly NINE HUNDRED 
. ENGRAVINGS! 

6645 URAL AFFAIRS.”—Undcr this simple and 
®& comprehensive title, the Publishers of the ANNUAL RENISTER 

have just completed a new edition of that work from the beginning, 

—embracing the Nuinbers from 1855 so 1860 inclusive, in Two Volumes, 

muslin, full gilt, fine paper, and wide margins, sold either separately 

or together, at One Dollar each, and furnising a 


Complete Encyclopeedia in Miniature, 


For every man with a Farm, a Garden or a Domestic Animal—for 
every Place which will grow a Flower or a Fruit Tree—for every Pur- 
chaser or Builder in the Country, and for every Household in the City, 
delighting in representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life, embracing wider the head of 


I. Country Dwellings, 


Forty-two Desicys for Cottages, Farm Houses, and Villas, with Plans 
in many instances of several floors, and including under this head 
alone, One Hundred and Twenty-seven Engravings, 


If. Improving, Planting, and Laying out Grounds 


Several Chapters will be feund on these and kindred Subjects, with 
, many full und practical details, illustrated with no less than Ninety- 


one Engravings. 
Ifl, Fruit Culture. 


On this Subject we have not only Directions for Cultivation, but also 
concise and reliabie Descriptions of the mest Valuable sorts, with 
lists for ditferent parts of the Country,and One Hundred and Ninety- 
seven Engravings. 


IV. Farms and Farm Buildings. 


Under this Department we have Mr. Tuomas’ admirable Prize Essay 
on Farm Management,Suggestions on Laying Out Farins, with Plans 
and Designs for Farm Structures, including Barns, Piggeries, Poultry 
Houses, Smoke Houses, Cisterns, Carriage Houses, Stables, Grana- 
ries, Sheep Houses, Wagon Houses, &c., &c., and Ninety Engravings. 


V. Farm Implements. 
Ifere Descriptions more or less full, with accompanying Remarks, are 


given of a wide variety of Imp!ements—especially those that are 
new and valuable. Eighty-eight Engravings. 


VI.- Domestic Animals. 

The different Breeds are Illustrated, and various Recipes and Direc- 
tions given for the Treatment of their Diseases, Poultry Manage 
ment is here included. Ferty Engravings. 

VII. School Houses. 
A Chapter on this Subject includes Four Designs and Eight En- 


gravings. 
VIII. Butter and Cheese Making. 


A Chapter upon the Dairy and its Processes, will be found most valu- 
able and interesting. Thirteen Engravings. 


IX. Kitchen and Flower Garden. 


Articles on the Management of these portions of the Homestead 
Grounds are illustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings. 


X. Rock Work and Rustic Structures. 


Conservatorics, Vineries and Rustic Ornaments of Wood and Iron 
both for Out-doors and In-doors, with Sixty-one EKngravings, 


XI. The Apiary. 


A Chapter is contributed under this head, by the Author of the “* Mys- 
teries of Bee-Keeping ’’—with Eleven Engrayings, 


XII. Under Draining. 


Probably the most concise and Complete Practical Fissay ever pub- 
lished on this subject. Twenty-eight Engravings. 


XIII. Hedges. 
With Thirteen Engravings. 


XIV. Farm Gates and Fences. 
With Thirty Engravings. 

So brief a summary is only calculated to gy an imperfect idea of 
the general scope of the work. Over $00 Illustrations are above 
referred to, and there are many more in connection with various Ag- 
ricultural, Horticultural and Domestic Subjects. A Complete List of 
the Principal Nurseries in this Country and Europe, is given in the 
Second Volume. : 

The Puritan ReEcoRDER thus noticed the first Volume: 

** We cannot conceive of a plan of a oook better adapted for utility 
to all ihe purposes of the Farmer than this. It is to him what a book 
of Architectural Plans is to the Builder, It paints to the eye every- 
thing with which the Farmer has to do; and there is hardly any sub- 
ject of practical interest to the Farmer which is not here treated and 
practically illustrated,”’ i : 

The Voiumes are sold separately, and orders for cither should specify 





particularly whether the one wanted is the First or Second. 
Je FAVORABLE TERMS TO AGENTS, 2% | 
“Renap Arras is also partientarly commended for School Dis- 
trict and Tow? Libraries, as well as for Prejniums to be awarded by ! 
Agricultural and iforticuitural Cucieties, t | 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albuny, XN. Y. 


Dec. 6, 1360, 








ANDRE LEROY’'S NURSERIES 
AT ANGERS PRANCE. 

The proprietor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the world, 
has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the public that his 
CATALOGUE OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, SEEDLINGS, FRUIT STOCKS, &c., for the present season, 
is now ready and at their disposal, Apply to : 

i IERE & THERAUD, 


IRUGI 
Oct. 4—~lam3tm2t. 61 Cedar Street, New-York. 





I T GRANT & CO, PATENT 
. GRAIN CRADLE. 


They are so improved as to be taken down and packed In boxes for 
transportation, One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle. All of the above are 
made of the best inateriai and workinauship. For Price List, address 

1, T. GRANT & CO., 
May 1—m12t Junction, Rensselaer Co.. N, Y. 








I T. GRANT'S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
. FAN MILcts. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
in the most perfect nanner, and all kinds of grain and seed. War 
ranted the very best in use. 

Patent Rights for sale of all the Western States, 

Address 1. T. GRANT & CO. 

May I1—m 12 Junction Rensselaer Co.. N.Y. 
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(2 e457 WORK ON THE HORSE. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES, 
BY ROBERT JENNINGS, V. &., 


PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND OPERATIVE SURGERY IN THE 
VETERINARY COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC., BTC. 


WILL TELL YOU Of the Origin, History and distinctive traits of 
the various breeds of European, Asiutic, African 
and Anierican Horses, with the physical forma- 
tiou and peculiarities of the animal, and how to 
ascertain his age by the umber and condition 
of his teeth ; illustrated with numerous explana- 
tory engravings. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Breeding, Breaking, Stalling, Feeding, Groom- 
ng, Shoeing, and the general management ol the 
horse, with the best modes of administering medi- 
cine, also how to treat Biting, Kicking, Rearing, 
Shying, Stumbling, Crib Biting, Restlessness, and 
other vices to which he is subject ; with numer- 
ous explanatory engravings, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of 
Strangles, Sore Throat, Distemper, Catarfh, In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Broken 
Wind. Chronic Cough, Koarivg andé Whistling 
Lampas, Sore Mouth and Ulcers, and Decayed 
Teeth, with other diseases of the Mouth and Re- 
spiratory Organs. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES ’ 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causcs, syrmptoms, and Treatment of 
Worms, Bots, Colic, Strangulation, Stony Con- 
cretions, Kuptures, Palsy, Diarrhoed, Jaundice, 
Hepatirrheea, Bloody Urine, Stones in the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, Inflammation and other dis- 
eases of the Stomach, Bowels, Liver and Urinary 
Organs. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELI, YOU Of the causes, symptoms, and Treatment of Bone, 
Blood and Bog, Spavin, Ring Bone, Sweenie, 
Strains, Broken Knees, Wind Galls, Founder, 
Sole Bruise and Gravel,Cracked Hoofs,Scratchea, 
Canker, Thrush and Corns; also of Megrima, 
Vertigo, Epilepsy, Staggers, and other diseases 
of the Feet, Legs, and Head. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of the causes, symptoms. and Treatment of Fis- 
tula, Poll Evil, Glanders, Farcy, Scarlet Fever. 
Mange, Surfeit, Locked Jaw, Rheumatism, Cramp, 
Galls, Diseases of the Eye and Heart, &c., &c., 
and how to manage Castration, Bleeding, Tre- 
pens hewetes. Firing. Hernia, Amputation, 
‘apping, and other surgical operations, 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES 


WILL TELL YOU Of Rarey'’s Method of taming Horses; how to Ap- 
proach, Halter, or Stable a Colt; how to accus- 
tom a horse to strange sounds and sights, and 
how to Bit, Saddle, Ride, and Break him to Har- 
ness; also the form and law of Waxranty. The 
whole being the result of more than fifteen years’ 
careful study of the habits, peculiarities, wants 
and weaknesses of this noble and useful animal. 

The book contains 384 pages, appropriately illustrated by nearly One 

Hundred Engravings. It is printed in a clear and open type. and will 

be forwarded to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price, half 

bound, $1.00, or in cloth, extra, $1 25, 

h TT can be made by enterprising men every- 

S1.600 A y EA R where, in selling the above, and other 

popular works of ours. Our inducements to all such are exceedingly 


liberal. 

For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agcnts, with other in- 
formation. apply to or ada@vess 

. JUHA EE. POTTER, Publisher, 

Noy, 8--weewStnof. 


No, 617 Sansem-st., Philadelphia, Ta, 


4 AS a) 
agr.cultural 


Books for Sale at this Office. 
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Contents of this Humber ORN SHELLERS of all Sizes and Pepe 
: : bi from $6 to $90, for hand and horse or steam power. The iargest 
are capable of shelling 2,000 bushels per day. 
THE FARM. ar. i NY gsc yD JK “¢° — ~—from €6 to $55. 
i hiatile “_ AY CUTTING BOXES f 
The Oblect of Agricultural Reading Claims of Tue Coutivaton, | HORSE POWERS, THRESHING MACHINES, SEPARATORS and 
Cultivation and Management of Sandy or Light Soils, ......... wee TT cave ND. Br peer go descriptions. 
| escce Farag ir gmat Sil « wobtetethe Se vietiipesoneseovas 4 STORE AND PLANTATION AND BLOCK TRUCKS. 
Hacking — by 8. ere srs) aeese* see ercevecccecesesseees eeees 4 PORTAL LE SAW MILLS. c 
A ’ P eee eeeoene Pease reseseeseesseee & ‘kL a 7 . wr ~ 
Mulching SORE Wie CO oe. 6 5.5 re chdcnthn0 04660 cdoc ctticce l4 itr an ont C UTTERS—from $1.50 to $80. 
Home Made or Cheap Farm Scales, by Wi sam Puase, Keasdvess’ a rom $3.50 to RL. ALLEN. 
Jinpicments for Cultivating Root Crops, by voy: Sar 5 a * Ms. 2 ag: 
Sell. — etn tive Power of Worn on te Lands, by J. L. EpGexTon, ey Dec. 6—weow2tm2t. 189 & 191 Water St., New-York. 
Culture of Corn and Potatoes, by EA sebantesetechey 7 al * oo 
Ho ty bleack Broom Corn Brush, by. L. ‘i ni cdicl oo nchnsennaieles 3 | &O. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO.—Warranted Pure, 
ming on L ne siund, by Gro es a ee Pe ee 2u | 
Mapes < aart in Corn and Potato Culture, by S. W. RayMonb,. 2 Superphosphate of Lime, 
Brief kditovial Notes on Massachusetts Farmer’ | eee 28 Pure Ground Kone, Land Plaster, 
JOHN JONNSUSN’S Letters from Dutchess County,..........eeeeee0s 30 
SE ES OE NVI MEO cise ce ccwasrcnsseves covesvoveseecees 39 Lodi Muanufact’g Compauy’s Poudrette, &o. 
Soare.ct Corres. Wi »  Speeneeie 3!) Sold at the North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
How to Bleach B room Corn, by E. GRAVE: s Bt] GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., Proprietors, 
peek *) “th ng a ag s Manual, by Joun JOHNSTON, ee = | Jan. 1—m4t. 60 Courttandt Street, New-York City. 
ge ee ee ee eee Omer a Omr eee pe | pee 
4 s ’ Sy 37 | 
oe aa "| P oeeees Rawat es Bii1 6 
: : : : . | & of the best French Burr Stone—price $45 to $150, according to 
Prevalent Cattle SIND 0h. Miccerdmieadhsstesscccesensoreses 18 | size. The largest, 30 inches in diameter, are capable of grinding with 
Fattcuing tlogs ou ry Corn, by W. HALL, .....cceeseeeeeeeeeeees ly | steam or water power, 25 to 35 bushels per hour of iorse or cattle 
Cheviot her Pp. Description and Portrait,...... pigrtseseeseeeeeeees ~? | feed, and one-third the quantity for family use. Smaller sizes may 
Goep of She Beene Croatoa rg op tag tate doin eneewel en 30 | be run by horse power. 
, Wainwright's De Jattle, HD MOTOR Gy ibe cvtctcuns é 
Winter Management of Becep. 2 an LAT RE TEE EIS a Bie 33 | IRON MILLS, 
Larce datter Ot Pig Be TG, Bie io cbc occas Svcd tecdescdocdecse b . 
Winter Care of Colts by JONA, TALCOTT, Ceoccrrccccccceseeseeceeees a7 For hand OF horse power, from $5. al to $50. Bolting apparat 1s Can 
Gure fur Binck Sceure in Caatl 37 be attached to either of the nee, R. L. ALLEN, 
Bre TOF DISC SORTS Me CMe 6 0:65 00S ose cescsosocrvcetises 6oseex~ ‘ | Dec. 6— -weow2tin2t, 189 & 191 w ater “St. New York, 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, Ar —_ ER GED Sp a 
IRE CR I a atinas das teeeascsetenssensqesstbneryecsesi | EA RDSLE Y HAY ELEVATOR OR HORSE 
Pei aches Shipped froin Rochester,... tence ee ens pittttecessereeeeees 17 | POWER FORK.—It is a gang fork worked by two horses, will 
Culture of Un sete Raat ASUSTEGRS, by Go, R. UNDERHILI,........ <0 | elevate a load of hay at three or four forks full, For particulars send 
ate L om sup eg wd phigy See PECAS CELA P AA EDE TSEC esTEER DS SOS eS 22 | for a circular. 
/uiture UIT AP PlOS, . oa ccccccvccccescrccccccccccccccccsccceess “a ’ 
The Uporto Grape, by KE. WARB SYLVESTER,...........c.cccccccecs 23 | WILLOW CUTTINGS FOR SALE. 
Fragrant Plants for liouse Culture, by @. B. H., 2 Also a great inigonvermens in wire hop yards. Send for a circular. 
ee te PPO sain cas ote. s duis Seiceeensnnsoeneonte 25 LEVI A. BEARDSLEY, South Edmeston, 
§ owt “yee of a v! a aay etuminet ae secenaaeav ees = Jan. 1— mét. _Otsego Ce., N. ¥. 
“ erm oUP re a MEE Boece bilnkd 000 00000000066600668 a ——- — 
Culture of Asparngi. We CMPIR COR g..n 55 oc ccscicccccesceccovcees 36 T = "4 
Mortiesiutal Photeremen tein he teriabidhnetRaRD 4 LSIKE CL O VER—EVERY KIND OF 
Sa ee ORS pcnesraisaareapersecssseeresscesrecesoress 26 FIELD, GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS, 
orticutiural Winter Work, by Gi. B. Maw... ....sseeeeeeeeeeeee ees <9 | fresh, and of the most reliable kinds, both Wholesale and Retail, 
oe ramet a _— nf by Last a ek i Seg THV ES eoeeeeeee = with CaraLocues for 1861, just published, which will be sent on appli- 
cae ia coal my Plums, by L. J th Ode ae nalts ge 34 cation, by mail or otherwise. Applicants should specify which they 
How to Grow Cauliflower and Sas soli, by G. Tuowbiipes,...... 34) Want. 
on ee » othe mtammaaaaay : | Also STRAWBERRY and other PLANTS, TREES, fc. 
Pi tall ae a! ARCHITECTURE. Dec. 6- -weow2tmat R. L. AL L EN, 189 & 191 Ww ater St., New York. 
Se eB a oS GU 0 Naldg cba coher tes iccccsccoserees $$$ ection 
Balloon Frames, by Gro, FE, Wi PORN GRD, “s665..00% 19 > nv YT 7 
Sun Dried Brick fur Buildings, by H. B.0., .... 21 | P URE BERKSHI tk ¢ ® EXTRA QU ALIT Y 
Wash for Buildings, by JOSEPH COPK, ...........ccccscceccesevcvees 27 FOR SAL. 
THE DAIRY BEPARTMENT. | Opes sow 12 vet ga prion Sen. tinaae P 
en Denttaw « a csenat ‘ ree SOWS ant ree boars, ten we-’s old —price #6 ea, 
Wie cchcs basi maceuen tik ORAS) dha le ak thee tis a ae bes Three sows and three boars, four week. *td—price $5 ra 
a « » eh Vs OPO CPR HOHE EEE OOH HEHEHE HEE EES - Parrs—One from each of younger litters, ». a 
; THE POULTRY YARD. Perfect Pedigrees Furnis..-d. 
Siack Homburss owls, EN. PENS Sin sds deere cswescceene a Pies well boxed and supplied with feed, Address 
é « TOede ccd svececedeveccncsevvcsccccccse hcp ae e @ THOS. GOU.L” 
THE BEE-KEEPER’s DEPARTMENT ? - 
Nov, 22—witm2t, Aurora, Cayuga Lak y. - 
How Bee Clamps are made, by EL. P.,...c.cccoscovcccccccvccccegsess 21 = roves eee ee Ee, 
Be OO IR CS NN iain othe vnecieneincssGoccccocccecededees 2 THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. 
DOMES’ rit} ECONOMY. . 
How to Destroy Bed Bugs, by 8. B. B.,....c.cccccce cccccccocccsece 16 We knew of no works which afford so much Practical Information 
es A a iio tia Cathode cshalivnimmbberbeveieneiek dd pieeds 17 | on the subject of American Agriculture, which can be procured for 
Beep et cama ORE eee ana seseerarpptassnaasoessseees 7 | double the cost, as the Third Series of “* THE CULTIVATOR,” the Sth 
Making Vinegttyccsoe-sssrsseeruescgrarriusrcceesrocesetccccsccs of | Yok of which fs now completed. The price of the Hight volumes, 
Yr He CUUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S Ink, by J. L. B., ........0006 seacdalon ii 27 | handsomely bound in muslin, is 75 cents each at this ofiice, or $1.00 
eci ipe for Making Vinegar Quickly, by ie scccevacessatcns> 27 | each sent by mail, post p: uid, Either volume from 1 to &, can be had 
tecipes for Lemon Pie and Sally Lunn,..........ccccccccccoccccces 20 | separately at the same price. The Eight volumes will be sent per Ex- 
ILLUSTRATIONS | press to any part of the country, on receipt of $6, 
O'Rielly’s Terracultor, ........ 13 | Transplanting Fruit Trees,.... 22 | ae date > ae ee ek 
Farin Scales, four Cuts,........ 15 | Oporto Sena... iuketoeseas 23 | r 0 LET.—A FARM in the town of Moreau, 
Root Crlltivator,.. 6 25.5..00c0- aio ade eee 23 | Saratoga ‘une of about 500 acres, 200 of which are in wood— 
i . 2 Stare 18 | Mahonia Intermedia,.......... 24 with a large and conv enient house and ali necessary outbuildings, in- 
Bailoon Frames............0... 19 | Cheviot Sheep, ................ 25 | cluding four barns. It is situated on the bank of the Hudson river, 





“RURAL AFFAIRS”---2 vols. 12 mo. 

These volumes consist of a reprint of our Illustrated Annual Regis- 
ter, from its commencement to 1860, with the omission of the Calendar 
pages and advertisements, and comprise a great amount of matter re- 
lating to almost every subject of interest to the Country Resident, 
and ave illustrated with over Eight Hundred Engravings, including 
Laying Out and Planting Ornamental Grounds and Farms, 
Farm Houses and Cottages, School Houses, Barns, Ice and Smoke 
Houses, Garden Structures, Domestic Animals, Farm Implements and 
Machines, Fences and Gates, Plants. Trees, &c., &c. No Farmer's 


Library should be without this work, Price $2—or $1 each, sent by 
mail prepaid. L. TUCKER & SON, 


JLOWS—STEEL, WROUGHT & CAST-IRON, 
of every description, from $1.40 for Southern Plows, to 
#40 for the French and English and he avy Road Plows. 


Plow and other Castings of all kinds, 
at lowest prices. 
ALLEN, 


L. 
189 & 191 Wate St., New-York, 








Dec. 6—weow2tm2t, 


$30 and | 


Plans of | 





within one mile of the village of Fort Edward, and five of the villege of 

Glens Falls. The station house of the Saratoga and Whitehall rail- 

rozd is on the premise s—thus affording every facility for market. To 

a person of s sufficient means to stock the farm, and who will have some 

pride in keeping it in good order, favorable terms wt be given. Ad- 

dress the subscriber at Moreau Station. W. WwW ARLEN, 
Sept. 26—Ww eowbtmst, 











TEEL | PLOW S—We are manufacturing 


for the spring trade large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 
b lows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or cast point, as 
desired, and would refer you to the following persons, who have them 
in use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Ilion, N. Y. 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C. Nee Lyons, N. Y. 

Col. A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida, 

A. J. + man, Utica, N. Y. 

A. br adley, Mankato, Minesota. 

F. Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre's Patent Horse Moe and Potate 
Covering Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator bg in quantities for 
the trade: and all kinds éf steel and core work in me agricultural 
line. Send for a circular, 

Jan, 2—wtf Mar, 1—mtf. 


E & REMINGTON, 
Union inde Works, Utica, N. Y. 





